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RAILROAD SIGNALS—(CONTINUED),. 
[Copyright, 1876, by the Railroad Gazette. ] 





The very excellent model which Messrs. Saxby & Farmer ex- 
hibit at the Centennial represents a double line junction with 


of the main up track, and 2 the home signal; 8 and 4 are the 
distant and home signal for the branch up; 9 and 11 the home 
and distant signal of main down line, and 10 the home signal 
for the branch down. In many cases one distant signal, like 
11, is employed for both the main line and branch. The gates 
are clearly represented and swing on the path indicated by the 
dotted lines, 

By referring to the plan it will be evident that if a down train 
is approaching the junction from the right on the down main 
line, a collision might occur at whatis called the ‘‘ diamond 
crossing,” D, if a train were allowed at the same time to run 
from the branch up line to the main up line. If the switch 6 is 
set for the main line, of course no train could run from the 
main line to the branch, so that when the main down line is 
clear the signals 10, 3 and 4 should be set to indicate that the 
two branch lines are not clear. In order tomake this apparent 





a road-crossing and gates for opening and closing the commu- 


to the eye, fig. 15 has been engraved with the main down line 
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that signal 10 in such a case may be lowered to line (clear. 

In fig. 17 the switch 6 is supposed to connect the main down 
track with the down branch. In such a case signal 9 is raised 
to danger and 10 may be lowered to line clear. At the same 
time trains may run on the main up line without interfering 
with those on the down main track to the down branch. Sig- 
nals 1 and 2 may therefore be lowered to “line clear.” 

From this explanation a tolerably clear idea may be formed of 
the relation which the movement of the different switches and 
signals should bear to each other. As already stated, the inter- 
locking apparatus provides mechanical means which makes it 
impossible to move the signal or switch levers excepting in the 
relation to each other which insures absolute safety, at least so 
far as that can be secured by the signals. 

To explain the interlocking still further, let it be supposed 
that both the switches 5 and 6, fig. 14, are set for the 
main line and all the signals are set to danger; which, by the 























Gale Stop Lever 12 
Gale Lock Lever 22 










Four Gates worked from Oabin Simultaneously by a Wheel and Screw Apparatus. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNALS.—No. 1. Main Up Line Distant Signal. No.2. Main Up Line Junction Signal. No.3. Branch Up Line Dis- 
tant Signal. No.4. Branch Up Line Junction Signal, No.9. Main Down Line Junction Signal. No. 10. Branch Down Line Junction 
Signal. No. 11. Down Line Distant Signal. 
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nication across the tracks. The model represents very per- 
fectly all the mechanism employed in operating signals, and 
which was described in the Railroad Gazette last week. Fig. 
14 represents a plan of the double-line junction represented by 
the model. 

Before describing it, it should be explained that in Engiand, 
and also to some extent here, the word “foul” is used to desig- 
nate the condition of things when a train or part of a train oc- 
cupies such a position on a track as to prevent another train 
from passing over it. Thus in fig. 14 if a train was in a 
position on the branch up line so as to extend across the main 
down line, the latter would be said tobe “fouled;” or, if a train 
Was standing or passing over switch 6 on the main up line, the 
branch up would be fouled. 

In the plan the direction in which the trains run on each of 
the tracks is represented by the darts. 1 is the distant signal 








shaded go as to indicate that it is clear and the signals shown 
in the position indicated. Itis obvious that if no trains are al- 
lowed to run over the branches the main up line is then 
clear too. The signals 1 and 2 may therefore be set to indicate 
‘line clear” as represented. 

If the switch 5 is set for the up branch and 6 for the main 
line, as stated above, a collision might occur at the diamond 
crossing D. For this reason switches 5 and 6 are made to in- 
terlock with each other, so that switch 5 cannot be set for the 
branch up until after switch 6 is set for the branch down. 

If the switch 5 is set to connect the up branch with the main 
line, as shown in fig. 16, then the signals 1 and 2, 11 and 9 for 
both tracks of the main line must be set to “danger,” and 3 
and 4 may be lowered to line clear; but it is evident that the 
trains from the up branch to the main line will not interfere 
with those on the main down line to the down branch, so 
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way, is the normal position of the signals at all times when no 
trains are passing or expected to pass the junction, If, now, 
we want to permit a train on the main up line to pass, the 
signals 2 and 1 are lowered to line clear. In doing this, sig- 
nals 3 and 4 are locked at “‘ danger,” so as to make it impossible 
to admit a train on the branch upline. If the signals and 
switches are in their normal] position, and we want to admit a 
train on the branch up, the switch 5 must first be unlocked. 
In doing this, the spring catch-rod of the switch locking 
lever must be raised out of its notch, which move- 
ment locks signals 1, 2, 3 and 4. The switch lever 
when it is moved back so as to open the switch 
to the branch also locks signals 1 and 2 and unlocks 3 and 4. 
The latter are, however, still locked by the switch-locking 
lever, and it is only when the switch is locked in its new posi- 





tion that the signals 3 and 4 are free tobe moved. Of course, 
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when the locking lever is again thrown into its normal posi- 
tion it has unlocked signals 1 and 2, but these in the mean- 
while have been locked by the movement of the switch lever. 
It would occupy too much time and space to explain in detail 
the manner in which the locking is effected in all the combina- 
tions required, even in so simple a case as that represented; 
nor is it necessary, as the reader, if he wishes, can easily work 
it out for himself, The system of interlocking can be applied 
to any number of lines and to any combination of switches and 
signals, however complicated. At some stations in England 
over a hundred levers are now employed. 

As the levers for working a system of interlocking switches 
and signals must all be concentrated at one place, or in the 
cabin or signal-box, the signalman is necessarily placed at a 
considerable distance from the switches, to which and to the 
locking bolts the motion of the levers, as has been explained, 
is communicated by long iron rods and a series of bell cranks. 
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In many cases a much more complicated system is needed than 
that shown is fig. 14. Fig. 18 isan example of this kind. In 
the language of “ Barry’s Railway Appliances” (from which 
also the paragraphs below in quotation marks are taken): ‘“‘The 
expansion and contraction of these long rods, under the 
atmospheric changes of temperature to which they are 
exposed, produce alterations in their lengths which 
must be guarded against. Assuming a range of tem- 
perature of 60 degrees between a frosty night and a hot 
mid-day, an iron rod 300 ft. long, even if it be protected 
from the direct rays of the sun by wooden covers and by telt, 
would alter in length to the extent of about 144in. If the long 
rods alter in length, the switch lever may not accurately open 
and shut the switches. When the interlocking apparatus was 
firstintroduced, the long rods were furnished with adjusting 
screws, and brakemen and signalmen had continually to in- 
spect and adjust the screws as the temperature altered. But 
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it was soon seen that some self-acting adjustment was abso- 
lutely necessary, and the following simple plan has been adopt- 
ted. The long rods are divided into approximately equa] 
lengths, and their ends are connected to opposite ends of a 
short lever, A B, fig. 19, which is pivoted at its centre, 0, and 
placed at right angles to the long rods. Thus any alteration 
of length in one piece of the long rod causing a movement of 
one end of the compensating lever in one direction is counter- 
balanced by the equal alteration in the length of the other 
part of the rod which is satisfied by the movement of the other 
end of the compensating lever in the opposite direction, and 
thus the motion of the switch lever is transmitted unaltered in 
amount to the switch rails.” 

If semaphore signals were used for switches which com- 
municate with side or cross-over tracks, as 8, 8’ in fig. 
14, there would be danger of confusing them with the 
signals to indicate the condition of the main tracks, 
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For this reason Messrs. Saxby & Farmer use what they 
call ‘‘ ground signals,” shown in two views in figs. 20 and 21. 
These consist of a lamp enclosed in a case, L, which is mounted 
onarod or shaft, 0, which is made to turn one-quarter way 
round like an ordinary switch target, so that in one position of 
the switch it shows a red light, A, and in the other position a 
green light, B. The shaft is attached to a cast-iron base, D, 
which contains suitable mechanism for turning the shaft by 
means of the rod, Z, which is connected with the switch, The 
switches which connect the side tracks with the main line are 
made to interlock with the main line signals, so that it is im- 
possible to open the switch to the side track or cross-over with- 
out first displaying the proper “‘ danger ” signals. 

* An objection arises to the plan of working switches from a 
signal-box at a long distance from them, from the danger of a 
signalman carelessly or maninaly moving the switch while a 
trainis going over them ; and there is also danger of a rod 
breaking or becoming disconnected from the switch, without 
the knowledge of the signalman, in which case he might 
move the switch lever, and so put in operation all the appro- 
priate locking and unlocking in the apparatus, without any 
corresponding movement of the switches themselves having 
taken place. Also, there is danger with switches worked from 
a distance of their not being completely shut, either from want 
of accuracy in adjustment of the working parts, or from a stone 
or some like impedimeut finding its way between the switch 
and the stock rail, Such dangers were not chargeable inst 
the old system, when switchmen stood close to the switches 
and had their work well in view continually, but require to be 
carefully guarded against now that the switches are worked 
from a distance. 

“Tf, as has been explained, switches are left half open, or if 
while the train is passing over them the switches are moved, 
part of the train will go one way and part the other, the train 
will probably leave the line and be wrecked. The interlock- 
ing gear prevents the signal man from moving the switches. 
while the ‘ all right’ signal is exhibited, but it has been found 
more than once that a signal man has altered his signal to 
‘danger’ while a train was passing the switch, thus unlockin 
the switch, and has immediately afterwards moved the switc 
lever and produced a disaster by ‘ splitting’ the train, that is, 
sending part of iton one line and part on another. This dan- 
ger is particularly to be provided against with switches 
placed along way from the signal box. 

“The switch-locking bar, figs. 2, 8 and 4, was designed to 
meet this danger of switches being moved during the passin 
of a train. It consists of the following simple contrivance : 
bar, 7, at least as long as the greatest distance between any 
two wheels of any vehicle in use on the railway, is placed at 








interlock with the signal levers. At the four places, K, K, K, 
K, fig. 22, at which the outer ends of each pair of 
gates meet when closed to the roadway, and when 
closed to the track, what are called stop boxes, K, K, K, 
K, are placed. A detailed view of one of these is shown in fig. 
26. They are sunk down so that the top a a coincides with the 
surface of the ground. The stops s,s and ¢ hold the gates in 
their position when opened or closed, to prevent any one ex- 
cepting the signalman from moving them. The stops s 8 are 
made with beveled ends like ordinary door latches, and they 
are connected at b to a T-shaped lever whose fulcrum is the 
shaft e, 7. The T-levers are counterweighted at (,-C, and their 
lower arms, d, d, engage in slots, G, G,in a flat plate, HI, which 
has a lateral motion and is operated by the rod K (also shown 
in fig. 22). Each of the rods K is connected with a four-armed 
bell-crank, W, fig. 22, in the centre between the gates. The 
plate in the stop box, on the left side of fig. 22, is connected by 
a rod, o p, with a bell-crank, p, and the latter by another rod, 
pr, with a lever in the signal box, by which all the stop plates 
are operated simultaneously, 


By referring to fig. 26, it will be seen thatif the plate H / 
were moved towards the right-hand side, it would not act on 
the T-lever and draw the stops S S down so as to release or un- 
lock the gate. The connections which operate the stop plates 
are so arranged that when the stops m,m and m, m, tig. 22, 
are depressed, those at n,n and mn, n are released and are 
thrown up by their counterweights. 


“Supposing, then, the gates are shut against the road traffic, 
as shown in fig. 22, anditis necessary to open them for the 
road traffic and to shut them against the yon nay | traffic, the 
first thing to be done, so far as moving the gates is concerned, 
is to ne yo the stops m,m and m, m by moving the stop 
lever; but the stop lever is so interlocked that it cannot be 
moved unless ali the signals are at danger; and, further, the 
movement of the stop-lever locks all the signals in the position 
of ‘danger.’ The signals being placed at ‘danger’ the gate 
stops m, m and m, m are lowered, and the stops n, n, and n, n 
are raised by one movement of the stop lever. Then by means 
of the wheel and screw apparatus for operating the gates, all 
four gates are moved into the ition shown by the dotted 
lines, and 4s as pene over the beveled ends of the stops nn 
and n, n, the latter are depressed, but as soon as the gates pass 


over them the stops will be thrown up by the counterweights, 
and will thus hold the gates fast in position across the tracks.” 
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Fig. 25. 


the inside of one of the rails immediately in front of the switch, 
and is connected with the bell crank, A, fig. 2, by which the 
locking bolt Bis operated. The bar T is hinged or supported 
on short links, /1, figs. 3and4,so that it cannot be moved 
lengthways without at the same time rising. The bar is level, 
or nearly level, with the —~. ot the rails when it is in the middle 
of its stroke, but when at the end of its stroke and the locking 
bolt B, fig. 2, is ‘home’ and the switch locked, the locking bar 
stands a fow inches below the top of the rail. As the bar is 
longer than the greatest distance between any two wheels, it 
follows that from the time at which the tirst pair of wheels of a 
train comes over the bar to the time at which the last pair of 
wheels leaves the bar, it will be held down by the ae of the 
wheels ax shown in fig. 3. Consequently it is impossible, while 
there is a train moving over it, for the signalman to unlock the 
switch, and therefore he cannot move it until the last car has 
passed over the locking bar.” 


It often happens that at junctions and stations a road- 
way grade crossing is necessary to allow ordinary vehicles 
to cross over the track. Unless gates are provided to exclude 
vehicles when trains are approaching or passing the crossing, 
there is great danger of accident. In Messrs. Saxby & Farmer’s 
model a very complete arrangement is shown for opening and 
closing such gates and for displaying the proper signals when 
the gates are opened or closed. In fig. 22 the arrangement 
and location of the crossing and gates are shown. Fig 23 shows 
an elevation of the gates and the mechanism for operating 
them. They are divided into two parts, which are hinged to 
posts, P, P, P, P. Underneath the surface of the ground 
toothed quadrants, Q, Q, are attached to the gates, into which 
racks, R, R, gear. These racks are connected by rods te T- 
shaped bell-cranks, B, B’, which are connected together by a 
rod, BB’. One of the bell-cranks, B', is connected by a rod, F 
G, to a lever in the signal box. This lever, E F,is shown in 
fig. 24, which represents a side view, and fig. 25 an end view of 
the mechanism by which the gates are opened and closed. This 
Consists ofa horizontal screw, 4, fig. 24, to which a hand wheel» 
W W, is attached. On the screw is a movable nut, N, which 
is connected by links, E N, with the upper end of the lever, Z 
F. The lever is pivoted at H, and its lower end, F, is connect- 
ed with the bell-crank, B', fig. 22, by the rod ¥ G, shown in 
figs. 22and24. It is apparent that if the hand wheel W, fig. 24, 
is turned, the nut, N, will be moved by the screw, S, and its 
motion will be communicated to the gates, which can thus be 
swung open, as indicated by the dotted lines in fig. 22. 

It is obvious, however, that if the gates are opened the sig- 
nals on the railroad should first be raised to “danger.” The 
Mechanism by which the gates are opened is therefore made to 
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The Justifiable Expenditure in Improvement inthe Align- 
ment of Railways. 


BY A. M, WELLINGTON, ©. E. 
[Copyright 1876, by the Railroad Gazette.) 
(Continued from Page 443.) 


REDUCTION OF RULING OR MAXIMUM GRADE (CON- 
TINUED). 

We now proceed to our third preliminary problem, viz.: 
the increase in operating expenses from a change in 
ruling grade which doubles the engine tonnage required ; 
this being equivalent to determining what proportion of the 
operating expenses varies directly with the engine tonnage, the 
car tonnage remaining constant. This amount, multiplied by 
the percentage of increase in engine tonnage per foot of increase 
in the rate of any grade (given in Table D), will give the cost 
per foot of such change of rate. 

The increase in engine tonnage, as before stated, may be 
either in the number or the weight of engines ; usually some- 
whatin both but mainly in the former. We shall therefore 
estimate for each and take an average between them ; caution- 
ing tho reader again, however, that the money values which 
we use throughout this paper are not to be taken as definite 
fixed sums, which, if they do not happen to agree with what 
seems a proper estimate for any particular road, therefore 
destroy the value of the estimates of this paper, They are such 
only when the cost of a train mile is in fact $1.00, as by our 
standard. In other cases, they are to be regarded as mere 
tokens or ratios, based upon the singular constancy of ratio 
between the direct operating expenses which holds substan- 
tially true under the most diverse circumstances, as pointed 
out in the first paper of this series ;—but when these ratios or 
approximate values are multiplied by the actual cost of a train 
mile they give a close approach to absolute values for any and 
all roads, although one may run its trains for half the cost per 
train mile of another, 

The Cost of a Double Number of Engines for the Same Busi. 
ness.—The cost of fuel would be increased in direct proportion 
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Fig. 


The lever E F, fig. 24, of the wheel and screw gear has a’ 


locking bar attacked to it at L, which also interlocks with the 
signals so that as long as the gates are open to the road traffic 
all the signals will be locked at danger and cannot be lowered 
until the gates again close the roadway. When the gates are 
to be returned to their first position so as to close the roadway 
and open the railroad tracks, the stops nn and nm are de- 
pressed by the stop lever, and mm and m mare raised, But 
this does not unlock the signals, which are still locked by the 
screw gear which operates the gate. The signals will remain 
locked until the gates again close the roadway. In returning 
to their first position they pass over the leveled edges of the 
stops which are thus depressed and the gates held as before. 


“This or any arrangement for moving gates by a mechanism 
at considerable distance from them should only be — 
where the signalman can from his signal-bux overlook and con- 
trol the ache traffic, or in cases where an attendant can be sta- 
tioned at the spe bey the same purpose, as otherwise there 
is considerable risk that the gates in swinging to and fro may 
come in collision with persons or vehicles crossing the line.” 


The interlocking apparatus of Messrs. Saxby & Farmer has 
been in use for nearly two years at East Newark, N. J., at the 
junction there of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and can be seen 
in operation and examined at any time. From the model of 
their apparatu’ exhibited at the Centennial, the operation of 
the system can be understood more readily possibly than from 
any printed description. An advantage which is claimed for it 
over some others is the facility with which the interlocking 
may be increased. In many localities it often becomes neces- 
sary, owing to the laying of new tracks and switches, to in- 
crease the number of levers which interlock with each other. 
This Mesors. Saxby & Farmer claim can readily be done, and to 
any extent, with their system, and without remodcling that 
portion of it just put down. 

Their interlocking apparatus is very extensively used in Eu- 
rope, both in England and the Continent; but with the excep- 
tion of the one example at East Newark it is unknown in this 
country. It seems absolutely certain that the interlocking 
system will be generally used here as our lines be- 
come more crowded and business increases, and there are now, 
doubtless, many places here in which its use would be both 
cheaper and safer than the employment of the number of sig- 
nalmen and switchmen needed when there is much traffic pass- 
ing over a number of switches at or near one locality. The ex- 
hibit of Messrs. Saxby & farmer is therefore worthy of care- 





ful study by railroad men. 
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to the number of engines, or by 100 per cent., except that—if the 
number of engines has been increased solely to overcome an 
increased resistance on the maximum grade—on the lighter 
grades of the line, or say for two-thirds of the whole distance, 
an engine would be only half loaded, and consequently should 
save nearly half of that portion of the cost of fuel (60 per cent. 
of the ordinary average consumption) which we have seen, un- 
der the head of Curvature and Rise and Fall, to vary directly 
with the momentary demand for power. Allowing for this ex- 
ception we should have a net increase of something over 80 per 
cent. in the cost of fuel (100 per cent. — % of 4 of 60 per cent.), 
but as the rolling friction is probably somewhat higher per ton 
with short trains (as to which see “ Note on Rolling Friction,” 
p. 433), we may assume the increase in cost of fuel to be 90 per 
cent., or 9 cents, The cost of ou waste and water, engine re- 
pairs, and train wages, we may assume to be increased by 90 
percent, It should be 100 per cent., except that statistics 
clearly show that these expenses do not increase quite as rap- 
idly as the train mileage. The cost of maimtenance of cars 
would not be affected at all. 

Of the expenses for maintenance of way, we may assume that 
the cost of rails (7 cents), of adjusting track (6 cents), and of 
maintaining the ties and road-bed (7 cents), or 20 cents in all, 
will vary very nearly with the engine mileage, even if the num- 
ber of cars be constant, Such excess as there may be in this 
estimate will be made up by an increase in the items of switches, 
frogs and sidings (3 cents), and bridges and buildings (4 cents). 


Station and general expenses will remain practically unaffect- 
ed, 


The coat of a double weight of engines for the same net load is 
a highly uncertain problem, for which we cannot pretend to 
reach more than a rude approximation. The cost of fuel will 
undoubtedly be less with a single heavy engine, per car or other 
unit of power, than with two engines of half the size and power, 
probably by as much as 15 to 25 per cent. at least, which would 
give us say 50 per cent. increase in the cost of fuel (1.90 — 15 to 
25 per cent, = 1.61 to 1.42, or 61 to 42 per cent. increase). The 
cost of oil waste and water would be perhaps 50 per cent. greater 
also. As to the difference in the cost of engine repairs, the dif- 
ference in the first cost of light and heavy engines is at present, 
according to figures furnished to the writer by the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, about as stated in the following table. 

This is equal to a difference of about 33 per cent. in price for 





engines of double weight, and proportionally for less increase 
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of weight. Other data, of perhaps less present value, would 
indicate the difference to be greater, or a little over 50 per cent. 
We may perhaps assume 40 per cent., and this item (the cost of 
renewals) forms a considerable portion of what appears charged 
to the cost of repairs. The “Renewal Fund” system of the 
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TABLE E. 


SHOWING THE CAPITALIZED VALUE PER DAILY TRAIN OF AVOIDING AN ADDITION OF ONE FOOT TO THE RULING GRADE. 
TABULATED FOR A RBOAD 100 MILES IN LENGTH. REDUCE OR INCBEASE IN PROPORTION TO LENGTH OF 


ROAD OR DIVIKioN, 
(Cost per train mile assumed at $1.00.) 

































































Rate of maximum grade in feet | | | 
Weight of Approximate Cost Per cent. ef DOE WMDOscccccceavccvccccscesce LEVEL. 10 20 30 40 | 60 80 100 150 
i 2 — - ———}___ 
Engine. Perlong ton| Per th. { Total. total cost. foe Ad a nrg a engine 
t ma r each foo nerease| 
Po eS eee ome ms ets, | $7,000 we in rate of grade (from Table D).. 4.0 3.1 2.4 2.0 1.7 1.5 1.4 he eee 0.9 
B® vcveceonsvi 230 10.3 “ | 9,200 314 Cost PER YEAR OF ONE FOOT IN- | 
Philadelphia & Reading Railrosd enables us to determine that | $912.00 100 miles X per | | 
i enables us etermine tha 00 X m per 
‘ ‘ 624 OO | $530 40 | $468 00 | $436 80 74 40 | $343 
on that road the cost of renewals of engines is at least 29.7 per centage in line above........... $1,248 00 | $967 20 $748 80 $624 00 | $. 4 $ | $ $3' $ 20 | $280 80 
cent. of the cost of repairs proper, or about 23 per cent. of CAPITALIZED VALUE. | 
. > 8,7: 7, 
‘Repairs of Engines,” including renewals, and very possibly | Tate of interest’ Wor cent.....:| *a0'so0 | ‘16190 | “12490| “too | sso | "ro | *ra50| Seiaeo| "Smo | Ste 
more.* Of the remaining cost for ‘Repairs of Engines” | Rate of interest. 7 per cent...... 11,900 13.817 10,697 8,914 yaad 4 ae ren 4.008 4 
Rate of interest, 8 per cent...... {600 i y ’ B F " * . 510 
(7 eo cont. —— Lhe yuri a aga Rate ef intenest, 19 per eens... 12,480; 9,672) 7488| 6.240| 5,304|  4.680| 4,368| 3,744 3,432} 3 
repairs proper ; a per cent, for wood, . ; med 
and other raw materials ; 13 per cent. for wheels, axles and | RELATIVE NUMBER OF TRAINS (or | 
to ired 
tires, and 57 per cent, only for labor, if we may judge by Table| S28" Susinem ures MF] ag 1.41 1.83 2.27 2.73 3.21 3.72 4.80 | 5.96 9.56 
XIX. below. The cost of raw materials at least, and a certain | Retarive ner Loap per engine} 
: : 0. 0.440 0.365 0.311 0.269 0.208 | 0.168 ’ 
portion of the cost of wheels and tires, should vary in almost MON ccxSceosst chaakaxhetnens owed 1.00 0.711 546 0.105 


direct proportion to the weight of engine, even if the cost of | - 


labor were independent of it, so that it would seem a moderate 
estimate that the cost cf engine repairs (including, of course, 
renewals) is increased by about 33 per cent. for a double weight 
of engine. 

The effect on the cost of maintenance of track of increasing 
the weight of engines is the most uncertain of all, and the 
writer knows of no observed facts bearing on the subject. It 
certainly increases in much greater ratio than the weight on 
the drivers, and as an estimate somewhere within gun-shot we 
might assume that it is approximately in proportion to the 
square of the weight of engine (i. ¢., weight on drivers), For 
an engine of double weight, this would show that 100 per cent. 
additional power would be purchased at the cost of 300 per 
cent. increase in the cost of track maintenance per car hauled ; 
but it would be an error to assume the percentage for so great 
a change in weight as # proper one for all changes. If the 
weight of engine be increased 10 per cent., the cost of track 
maintenance would be increased, under our rude assumption, 
at the rate of 210 per ceut, (1.18 = 1.21, and 0.21 x 10 = 2.10) ; 
if it be increased 20 per cent., at the rate of 220 per cent. (1.2% 
== 1,44, and 0.44 X 5 = 2.20), etc. It is perhaps not an unfair 
assumption that the increase in track maintenance resulting 
from an increased weight on drivers is at the rate of 200 per 
cent, of the average cost, and that the cost of ties and road-bed 
maintenance will be in direct ratio, or at the rate of 100 per 
cent. ; any excess in this estimate being covered by an unes- 
timated increase in the cost of yards and structures. 

Summing up these estimates, we have as the cost of a double 
engine tonnage : 






































For a double No. off For double wr. of en- 
engines. gines 
a a 6 wo: 
rm |g |] aoe fee 
4 aie | 42 | 
c3 
B || & 8 é § 
Fuel..........--|1@cts,|| 90 p.¢ 9 cts, 50 p. o, 5 cts. 
Oil, waste, etc. . ; bed ) - et “ 3 « 
Engine re p'rs. a “ ‘ | “ “ 5 “ 
Train wages..../12 “ -” unaffected. |........ 
Track ‘rs..../13 “ 100 p.o 13 * 200 p. c. 26“ 
Road rep’rs| 7 “ seetin 7“ Lead oa 7% 
* e 4 inclu 
Yards &struct’s| 7 above. {|ccttt** { above. {|tcrrr’ 
Gen, & stat’n..|30 “ || unaffected. |........ unaffected. |........ 
Totals..... |$1 90 ||50 per cent.| 50 cts. 42 p.c. | 42 cts. 


Assumed average, 48 cents per train mile, or 48 per cent. of operat- 

As an average between these two estimates, we may assume 
that the cost of so increasing any grade that a double engine 
tonnage will be required for the same business is 48 cents per 
train mile required for a given business on the given grade. Or, 
to express the same fact differently, 48 per cent. of the total 
operating expenses varies directly with the engine tonnage, the 
car tonnage remaining constant. 

Assuming, then, an average of 48 cents per train mile, and 
multiplying by 325 for the number of yearly trips, and by 2 for 
the round trip, we have 

$.48 X 325 X 2== $312.00 
as the yearly cost, per daily train, per mile of road, of increas- 
ing any ruling grade till the net load of the engine is reduced 
one-half. If, now, we multiply this sum by the percentage of 
inbrease in engine tonnage, resulting from an increase of onz 
root in any ruling grade, we shall obtain the cost per daily 
train per mile of road of such increase. 

This cost, however, is not an absolute value independent of 
the'length of the road, as in the case of the similar values de- 
duced for distance, curvature, and rise and fall, but varies with 
it, inasmuch as the ruling grade increases the expense of ope- 
rating the entire road, whatever its own length may be. 
Hence, to obtain the true value of reducing grade, it must be 
multiplied by the length of the road, rince it is obvious that 
the justifiable expenditure to reduce grade will be twice as 

* The “‘ Renewal Fund” of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad is 
a 
to be expended Ares, in making good the whole cost of hew iron and 


‘bridges, and what is then left of it on rolling stock and structures. 
~ to cover the cost of 


car renewals, however (the 
return i renewals” Sete. for the four years—1869- 
13-T4-7 44 | ed cent. of car repairs), it is uncertain how great a 
proportion ot the renewals also is included in repairs. The 
returned cost of locomotive renewals is pling cent, of the returned 
cost of repairs, or about 22.8 cent. of total of renewals and 
repnirs, as shown in Table XIX. 


+ The authority by which we assume that the cost of road-bed re- 
pairs does in fact vary very nearly with the engine tonnage is given 



































RemaRrxs.—If the cost per train mile be higher or lower than $1.00, multiply the values above by the actual or assumed cost 
also by the length of the road -— 100; and by the number of feet per mile in the proposed o-—- of rate. 
For an original rate of grade intermediate between those given in the table, the proper tabular values will be given, very nearly, by pro- 
rtional interpolation—e.g.: Value ef avoiding 1 foot per mile addition to a 15-feet grade, at 6 per cent. ($16,120 + $12,480) — 2 — $i4 300, 
rue value: $312.00 X 100 X .027 = $842.40 — .06 — $14,060, 


For values PER $1,000 OF AVERAGE ANNUAL TOTAL EXPENSES PER MILE, increase the tabular values by one-half. (More exactly, multiply by 
1.54.) 


. Multiply 


FOR ROADS IN OPERATION: 


Tabular values per $100,000 of average annual expenditures on the given line or division, for various items, will be given as follows, and will 
be independent of the length: 


percentages of extreme error are the same as for Table D, which see. 


TABULATED FOR A ROAD 100 MILES IN LENGTH. 





Multiplying the tabular values above by will give corresponding values, per $100,000 of average annual expenditure, for 
TB. ccccccccvcccccccccconsecocese ToTaL EXPENSES, 

“Line” or “ Bransportation”’ expenses. 

Maintenance of Way and Works, Repairs Engines, Fuel, Oil, etc. 

Main. of Way and Works and “‘ Motive Power’’ (same as above -+- engine wages). 


This table is nearly independent of the pattern of engines, ratio ot adhesion, rolling friction, or extent of the change of grade. The 


’ TABLE F. 


SHOWING THE CAPITALIZED VALUE PER LOADED CAR (20 tons) OF AVOIDING AN ADDITION OF ONE FOOT TO THE RULING GRADE. 

















interpolation, 
increased by 5 to 10 per cent. per 10 tons less weight. 
For values PER $ 

by 1.54 ) 


is very nearly independent of the pattern 


“* American standard ’’ pattern (or any engine weighing 12 times the 





great on a road of 100 miles long as on a road of 50 miles long. 
We have made up Table E below for a road of 100 miles long as 
a convenient unit—equally so with one mile for the determina- 
tion of values for any length of road, and giving at a casual 
glance a fairer comparison of the value of reducing grade with 
improvements in the other details of alignment. Table E em- 
bodies the final results we have been seeking, and its construc- 
tion will now be sufficiently clear by an examination of the 
table itself. 

THE PROPORTION OF BUSINESS AFFECTED BY A REDUCTION OF 

RULING GRADE. 


It is very evident that inasmuch as the objection to high 
rates of grade lies solely in their effect as a limiting agent 
to the weight of trains, Table D cannot be applied indis- 
criminately to all trains run over the line, but only to such 
trains as it does in fact so limit. This, on a new road, might 
sometimes exclude all trains, and it would probably exclude a 
considerable proportion of all the passenger trains of the 
United States, which on a majority of railways habitually “run 
light.” But as a railway is located once for all, Table E 
might perhaps be properly considered as applying to all freight 
trains, and in these days of increasing luxury of travel, to most 
passenger trains also, independent of the following important 
fact, which is often forgotten or neglected, vis., that, except 
for the grade, the weight of engine may be less for ali trains, 
whether they commonly “ run light” or not. Engines must 
always be heavier thanis ordinarily required, to provide for oc- 
casional demands, and a reduction of ruling grade may proper- 
ly be considered as reducing pro rata the necessary and advisa- 
ble weight of engines, even for light trains. For it is certain 
that a 30-ton engine will haul no greater net load on a 60-feet 
grade than a 26-ton engine will haul on a 50-feet grade or a 
22-ton engine on a 40-feet grade, and whatever may be the 
margin deemed proper as an allowance for emergencies or 
future increase of business, it must always be proper to reduce 
the engine tonnage in corresponding proportion; and hence a 
reduction of ruling grade has a positive and present cash value, 
even ifevery train upon the road will habitually be “run 





in 
prhege adeeb hn! aha tena The writer is well aware 
that 1t may appear excessive to many readers. 


light” for an indefinite number of years. That this reduction 





The table is calculated by an engine of 69 tons gross weight, including tender. 


1,000 OF AVERAGE ANNUAL TOTAL EXPENSES PER MILE increase the tabular values by one-half. 


This table is nearly independent of the extent of the change in grade. 
see. It is absolutely independent of the rolling friction, provided the assumed net load on a level be changed in proportion thereto. It 
engine and ratio of adhesion. For the ‘“‘ Consolidation ” pattern (or any engine weighing only 

8 times the tractive power) decrease the values tor a 60 feet grade 10 per cent., and grades of 100 feet and over 17 to 20 per cent. 


the net load on a level to be 60 cars ineach case. If less or greater, the tab 








REDUCE OR INOREASE IN PROPORTION TO LENGIH OF ROAD OR DIVISION. Cost per train 
mile assumed at $1.00. 
Rate of Maximum Grade in feet per mile............++++- aa |LEVEL. 20 | 40 60 80 100 | 120 150 | 200 
No. of cars to a train, assuming 60 as the level load.......... 60.0 32.8 | 22.0 16.2 12.5 10.0 | 8.3 6.3 | 4.2 
PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE IN ENGINE TONNAGE, for each foot 
of increase in rate of prade (from Table D).............-+.. 4.0 24 1.7 14 1.2 1.1 1.0 0.9 08 
Cost PER CAR HAULED OF ONE FOOT INCREASE IN RATE OF 
GRADE; = $0.48 X 2 < 100 miles x percentage in line 
above — No. Care per traim ........seseecccccecrecscs cesses $0.064 | $0.070 | $0.074 | $0.083 | $0.092 | $0.105 | $0.116 | $0.137 | $0.183 
CAPITALIZED VaLUES. 
Rate of interest, 5 per Comt.........csceececcccccceccceceeeees $1.28 $1.40 $1.48 $1.66 $1.84 $2.10 $2.32 $2.74 $3.66 
= = we GH pbcccccesccocccescceveseccocccocece 1.07 1.17 1.23 1.38 1.53 1.75 1,93 2.28 3.05 
> @ ‘ , ae ME TITITITITILT TT LTLT TTT T Eerie 0.91 1.00 1.06 1.19 1.31 1.50 1,66 1.96 2.61 
. as B % 4 seccovccsccccecccccccccecececeoccce 0.80 0.87 0.93 1.04 1.15 1.31 1.45 1.71 2.29 
ow 6 ‘ 1D % pnw crccccvccccceceecccccccccesceecs 0.64 0.70 0.74 0.83 0.92 1.05 1,16 1.37 1.83 


























RemManxs.—If the cost per train mile be higher or lower than $1.00, multiply the values above by the actual or assumed cost. Multiply 
also by the length of the road divided by 100 and by the number of feet 


For a rate of grade intermediate between those given in the table, the proper tabular values will be given, very nearly, by proportional 


r mile in the proposed change of rate. 


For lighter engines the tabular values should be 


(More exactly, multiply 


FOR ROADS IX OPERATION 
Multiply the tabular values by the same coefficients for various items of expense as given beneath Table E. 


The percentages of errors are the same as for Table D, which 


For the 
This is assuming 
ar values will be changed in the same proportion. 


tractive I. increase in the same proportion. 





is not made, and that, on many low-grade railways, locomotives 
of equal weight and power with those on lines opposing more 
than double the resistance are hammering out the track to no 
purpose whatever, is not the fault of the constructing engineer, 
nor isit good practice for him to adjust his alignment on the 
hypothesis of an error of judgment in those who succeed him. 

On account of these facts, and of the grave disadvantages 
which are liable to arise at any time from an irremediable lim- 
itation of capacity, and also because a varying but usually im- 
portant increase in way receipts is derived from additional 
length, but never from heavier gradients, the writer suggests 
that no more than due weight is given to the value of low 
grades if it be considered as applying to all trains alike—at 
least in original location and for the purpose of comparison 
with the value of improvements in the other details of align- 
ment. In the case of projected improvements for railways 
already in operation and fully equipped with rolling stock, the 
case may be somewhat different. 

Table D apparently indicates that the value of reducing the 
ruling grade decreases as the grade is higher. This is true, 
however, only per train, and is because the number of trains re- 
)quired to do a given business is greatly increased by heavy 
grades; or, more exactly speaking, because the relative net 
load decreases less rapidly on higher grades. For example, it 
will be seen, by referring to Table XVII., that an increase of 24 
feet from a level grade halves the net load of the engine, while 
it requires an increase of 57 feet from a 50 feet grade to do the 
same. The reverse is the case, however, with respect to the 
COST PER LOADED CAR, which is the true ultimate measure of 
the cost of high gradients—the value per duily train being 
merely for convenience and to afford a uniform basis of eompat- 
ison with the value of other improvements in alignment. The 
cost of increasing grades per ioaded car is considerably great- 
eras the grade is higher, because on the higher grades the 
cost of the constant addition to the engine tonnage which is 
necessitated by a given increase in grade is distributed among 
a less number of cars. Tables D and E furnish us a ready mode 
of approximating to the value per loaded car of reducing 
grade, as follows: 
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Vatue or Repuctne THe Maxtwum Grape Per Loapep Car. 
_We will assume, in order to err on the safe side, that an 
average engine will weigh as much as 60 tons including tender, 
god haul as many as 60 loaded cars on a straight and level 
track. Mr. A. J. Cassatt, Vice-President and late General 
Manager of the Pennsylvania Railroad, reported to Mr. Her- 
man Haupt that the average load for a 68-ton engine is only 50 
cars on & level on that road; but this is probably owing to the 
limiting effect of curvature, as the rolling friction deduced 
from the loads on higher gradients reported by him would in- 
dicate a level load of from 60 to 65 cars. A table prepared by 
Mr. J. Dutton Steele, late Chief Engineer of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railroad, indicates that a 43% ton engine will haul 
only 88 cars ona level. Mr. B. H. Latrobe’s estimate before 
referred to for the Portland & Ogdensburg Railroad would in- 
dicate that a 65 ton engine, 42 tons on drivers, will haul only 
loaded cars ona level. But this is assuming only 1-7 ad- 
hesion, an assumption on which we have already commented. 
Assuming 1-5 adhesion, it would haul 70 cars, a little over one 
car per ton of engine * 

Assuming then 60 cars as the level load, Table XX. shows the 
corresponding number of cars to a train on different grades. 
This is computed directly from the column of net loads given 
in Table XVII. by first determining the percentage of the net 
joad on each grade to the level load and then multiplying this 
percentage by the assumed level load, and it is evident that 
the numbers thus obtained are re/atively correct, whatever may 
bethe number hauled on a level. Ifthe number be assumed 
to be greater or less for the same engine, the values obtained 
per car load will be in inverse ratio to the level load. If, how- 
ever, the level load be less on account of a difference in the 
weight of engine, the effect upon the value of reducing grade is 
less important, since the use of engines of great weight is very 
nearly a8 expensive as a corresponding increase in their num- 
ber. 
Given then the number of cars to a train on each grade, we 
have already estimated that the cost per train mile for the 
items effected by an increase of ruling grade is 48 cents, or 
$96 per round trip of 100 miles. We also have in Tables D and 
Ethe percentage of increase in motive power which results 
from an increase of one foot in the ruling grade. Then, 
ll 
4 No, of cars to a train 
{ per foot added to the grade 
the cosT PER CAR-LOAD Of one foot increase in ruling grade as 
given in Table F. This cost, divided by the rate of interest, 
gives the corresponding capitalized values.t 

If it is desired to compare Tables E and F, the tabular values 
of Table F, x the number of cars to a train, < 825, for the 
nomber of days in the year, will give the corresponding values 
per daily train in Table E, as it 1s evident they should do. Any 
difference will be due to error trom neglected decimals. 

It will be seen that we have not considered passenger 
business in this estimate per car-load, although for reasons 
already given it appears to the writer that in most cases it 
should be so included. The weight of an ordinary passenger 
car for 60 persons is about 19 tons empty and 4 tons for a full 
load of passengers. Many sleeping cars weigh 30 and 40 tons, 
It would seem a very moderate estimate to consider the cost of 
an increase of grade per passenger car as equal to twice that 
per freight car, if not 2% or 8 times. 











x per cent. of increase of motive power| _ 








*The basis for all these statements will be found in the Appendices 
to Vose’s “Manual for d Engineers.” 


t At this point we deem it proper to point out an error in a paper 
by J. G. Clarke, C. E., ‘on the Approximate Value of a Reduction of 
oy = dys Maximum Grade,’’ stated to be based on data furnished b 
the late Charles Eliet. (See Trans. Am. Soc. Civ. Engrs., Apr., 1874. 
Also Van Nostrand’s azine, vol. x., p. 37.) In so doing we dis- 
claim once for all any intention or desire to pick flaws in the work of 
others, but deem it an equally essential part of a discussion of this 
kind to point out the grounds for any important differences from pre- 
vious estimates of equal or greater authority, without forcing upon 
the reader the paw ay | ofa special investigation for an intelligent 
decision. Mr. Clarke deduces in a very simple manner the followi 
thortand convenient formula: Letting 2 and 2’ = the new and ol 
tates of grade, W = the tonnage annually up the maximum 
(rade, and 7 = the gross load an engine can draw on a level; the cost 
per mile of road of any change in the rate of any grade 

w—zZ 

w 





207 
Reduced to its lowest terms and dropping the aigebraic nomen- 
Clature, this formula 1s equivalent to saying that the yearly cost of 
one foot increase or decrease in the rate of any grade is equal, in 
dollars per mile of road, to 1-20 of the number of trains necessary to 
haul the given business on a level; or, for a road 100 miles long, to 
Ave times the number of trains necessary on a level. 
In this form it is somewhat easier to see that Mr. Clarke’s formula 
upon a plausible fallacy, which consists in the practical as- 
‘umption that because the value of reducing any two , say 20 
snd 40 feet, to a level is very nearly as the number of per mile 
teduced, therefore the value of reducing by the same number of feet 
‘ny other two grades, say 40 and 60 teet to 20 feet, is not only ae the 
umber of feet of reduction as before, but is also the same in amount; 
Whereas it increases considerably as the grades are higher, as is evi- 
dent in fable F. We can show this also by a numerical illustra- 
tion based upon the data of Mr. Clarke’s own example, as follows: 


























ob. :2os ean 4 Fons a 
R | ies at aga | 62 |s8s% 3 
Lad ° = “ 
bigs eetqi ies | xs [Eres | eddy 
sete ideal fa8, | aby | $408 | fess 
$s web [PFs 8| $8.4 128, Ss 4 
98 |Fudro| BS aa | * $ 
% | 905 | 370 | $29600 | $6480 | $925 70 | $194,296 
|} 95. | 461 360 80 | 7920 | 1,181 40, 164,083 
© | 20.5 | 650 44000 | 8960 | 1,280 00| 185,600 
©] 17. | 662 529 60 | 7040 | 1,005 70| 145,827 
0) 16. | 752 601 60 | 9280 | 1,825 70| 192,226 
& | a. | 968 9640 | rere | ceveeee | serene 
By Mr. Clarke’s formula, we obtain | 
® Univorm value for a 10 feet 
change in any grade of .......... 00 | $857 14 | $124,285 











iar E oo 
we latter value is correct for changes from level » (eveording 
Mr. Clarke’s premises), but for no other. It is ut 20 per cent. 
‘ew than the values given in Table F. for changes in a level grade, 
solely to the fact that Mr. Clarke assumes that the cost of 

this engine tonnage is only 40 cents instead of 48 cents. On 
—* two other minor matters we need not stop to com- 








As a Practica EXaMPLe oF THE Use oF TasiEs E anp F: 
By the Report of the Pennsylvania Railroad for last year, 1875, 
the movement of loaded cars between Pittsburgh and Altoona 
was about 255,000 eastward and about 85,000 westward, the re- 
maining 170,000 cars returning empty. The average number 
of cars tu a train on that division, coming east, is reported to 
be from 16 to 17, which would give the number of daily freight 
trains on that division as about 47. The distance is 118.8 miles, 
and includes the heaviest grades on the road, viz., 95 feet per 
mile going west from Altoona, for a distance of about 12 miles, 
and 53 feet per mile for the remainder of the distance. The 
maximum grade coming east is at several points 58 













































































feet per mile. Assuming for the present that the lat- 
TABLE XIX. 
Showing the Relative Cost and of Engines, and the 
ive Cost of Labor and Material for Repairs of Engines 
Cars, on the , for a series of years. 
Relative cost of labor, raw 
material, and w > 
Relative cost of axles and tires, for re- 
renewals and re-|| pairs of engines and 
| pairs of engines. || cars, renewals not in- 
cluded. 
Year. — 
=" r 
| saz oh 
| ? ; | a 
2 E gs Hi gs 43 3 
a 
s & a 
Bn cccceeccocccscese 26.1 | 73.9 | 100. || 57.8 | 30.6; 12.1 100 
WB ccccccccccccccccs 16.9 | 83.1 | 100, 54.9 | 31.3 | 13.8) 100 
Se 28.0 | 72.0 | 100. || 56.3 | 30.0) 13.7} 100 
WTB. ccccccccccccccccs 20.0 | 80.0 | 100. 58.1 | 28.5 | 13.4 100 
AVOPAZO... 6... seeeee 22.8 | 77.2 | 100. || 56.7 | 801 | 18.2| 100 
Total yearly cost per engine on Philadelphia & Average 
Reading silroad tor - PFOPer....--+seeeeee $1,239 No. of 
Total yearly cost per engine on Philadelphia & engin’s 
Reading Railroad for renewals..........seseeseeee 370 
Total yearly cost per engine for ‘‘ repairs of engines”. ————-| —-—__ 
as ordinarily understood... ......sceeeseeeeeeee $1,609 | 378 
Total yearly cost per engine for “ re- 
airs of engines’ on Penna. R.R, and 
Ton — coves : eocceee ree 1,517 | 6043, 
Average of | “airs of engines” on Phila, & Erie 
Pre ORE TU. cccntass bsen nothaecaiebiens 1,333 | 147 
Total yearly cost per engine for “ re- 
= of engines” on Un. R. 
> Oinrcnecpocdceessocdeesesscescencs 1,300 | 2313 











Remark.—The yearly cost of repairs engine must not be con- 
founded with the cost of repairs per train mile. The relative econo- 
my of the various railroads above in the latter respect would be in 
nearly inverse order to that shown in the cost of repairs per engine, 








ter is, independently of the use of assistant engines, a ruling 
grade which fixes the weight of trains, what would be the jus- 
tifiable expenditure to render the 53 teet grade to the rate of 
50 feet per mile, at 6 per cent. interest for capital? 

By the loaded car standard, Table F, we have, interpolating 
the proper tabular value for 53 feet between the values given 
for 40 and 60 feet, 
$1.83 ($1.38—.05) X 255,000 X 3 = $1,017,450, for a line 100 miles long 

and $1,017,450 < 1.183 for a line 118.3 miles long = $1,203,643. 

By the daily train standard, Table E, we have, interpolating 
as before the proper value for a grade of 53 feet, between the 
values for 40 and 50 feet, 
$7,644 ($7,800—$156.) X 47 X 3 = $1,077,804 for a line 100 miles long 

and $1,077,804 X 1.183 = for a line 118.3 miles long, $1,275,042. 

The latter estimate is about $72,000, or 6 per cent., greater 
than the former. This is partly owing to neglect of decimels in 








TABLE XX. 


Showing the Percentage of the Net Load on different grades to the net load 
on a level, and the B thane Fsbo on pro to atrain, accord- 




















to the aw rience of American railways, as shown in 
Tables XV. vi. AVI. 

Net Wt. of train|Per cent. of netjNo. of loaded 

Grade in feet per od ton oftrac-| load toloadon| cars toa train, 

mile. ive power. a level. assuming 60 as 

the level load, 
Level. 190. 100, 60.0 
20 103.8 64.6 $2.8 
30 83.6 44.0 26.4 
40 69.5 36.6 22.0 
50 69.1 $1.1 18.7 
60 61.1 270 16.2 
70 44.8 23.6 4.2 
80 39.6 20.8 125 
90 35.4 18.6 11.2 
100 31.8 16.7 10.0 
110 28.7 16. 9.0 
120 26.1 13.8 8.3 
130 23 8 124 14 
140 21.7 114 6.8 
160 19.9 10.5 6.3 
116 16.2 8.5 5.1 
200 13.3 7.0 42 


several places in computing the tables, but mainly to the fact 
that Table F is computed on the assumption of 18 cars to a 
train on a 53 feet grade, while in fact on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad it is only 160r17. This increases the number of 
trains required, and hence makes our estimate per car unduly 
low. As the average cost of a train mile on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad is slightly over $1, we may conclude that $1,300,000 is 
very near to what would be the present value to the road, tak- 
ing into account freight business only, of reducing their 58 feet 
grades to 50 feet; except for the fact that it is the 95 feet grade 
going west and not the 53 feet grade coming east, which i 
really the ruling grade, independent of the use of assistant 
engines. This brings up another very important subject con- 
nected with gradients, viz., the proper balance of ruling grades 
for, an unequal traffic. 


The Metre Gauge in India. 
No. 47 Excuanar Piace, New Yor, Oct. 11, 1876. 








narrow-gauge railway system and an officer holding a position 
in the Government of India had, on seeing some extracts from 
a letter published in your journal above my name, and headed, 
“The Metre Gauge Railway in India,” expressed a belief that 
the greater part of the extracts were “forgeries.” As this isa 
grave charge to make, and may be believed by some unless re- 
futed, I send to you the original of -the letter I quoted from. 
You will see that it contains all that was printed, and also that 
the author was clearly more emphatic in his expressions and 
denunciation of the whole system of narrow-gauge railways 
than I thought proper to place before the public. 

W. W. Evans. 








The Manufacture and Wear of Car-Wheels. 

The Louisville Car- Wheel and Raihway Supply Company, 
Lovuisvi11z, Ky., Oct. 7, 1876. 

To Tue Eprror or THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

Some weeks since a communication vas sent to you from 

this office upon the subject of guarantee and wear of car 

wheels, but being so much condensed it was, I fear, in a meas- 

ure unintelligible. 

The amount of money spent in car and engine wheels is one 

of the large items of expense in the running of a railroad, and 

any percentage of excellence, however small, would conse- 

quently make a large saving. 

Comparatively few of the railroad companies keep an accu- 


rate account of the mileage, and they are not fully aware of the 


immense difference in the wear of wheels. 

We give a minimum guarantee of 50,000 miles on each wheel. 
That is, if any wheel should make less than the 50,000 miles, 
we refund in money the proportion of shortage, and should 
they make more mileage than that amount, the railroad com- 


-| panies get the benefit of it. 


A wheel has to the purchaser two values, viz.: one as scrap 
iron and the other for the service to be obtained from it. I 


* | will use figures to illustrate. A 83-in. wheel weighing 500 Ibs. 


is sold for say $14. This wheel is worth then say $5 as scrap, 
which would leave $9 as the amount paid for its mileage value; 
and as the wheel is guaranteed to run 50,000 miles, he would 
pay for its service at the rate of 18 cents per thousand miles. 
Should the wheel run only 42,000 miles, we would refund for 
8,000 miles, or $1.44. 

The 42,000-mile wheel would then have net the purchaser 
$12.56. 


But a great many of the wheels sold for the single merit of 
cheapness do not make over 35,000 miles, which at the same 
ratio of 15 cen‘s per thousand would give the mileage value to 
be $6.3u, and counting scrap value as the same we have a total 
value of $11.30. But the 50,000-mile wheel is cheaper at $14 
than the 35,000-mile wheel at $11.30, for the reasons that, being 
made of better material, it is safer, and less time of the car is lost 
in being in the shop for repairs—an item the value of which it is 
hard to estimate. There is another very »mportant considera- 
tion: a responsible manufacturer who is willing to give such a 
guarantee must expect and calculate upon a very large majori- 
ty of his wheels making over the 50,000 miles, which, we are 
glad to say, has been our experience. We are preparing a few 
tables of authenticated mileage reports, and if they would be of 
any interest to your readers, would be pleased to send them to 
you for publication. Our wheels have given extraordinary 
mileage, but I prefer to have the statement made by the proper 
railroad officials as a fact than to make any statement of my 
own, which might be considered as a brag. Our mode of 
making good a guarantee is, I believe, original, and the fairest 
way for both parties. 


You were kind enough in your editorial notice of our last 
communication to express some interest in the kind of metal 
used in the manufacture of our wheels, We have not confined 
ourselves to the exclusive use of any particular brand of iron, 
but have tried all of the first-class irons in the United States 
and are led to the conclusion that the Red River iron of Ken- 
tucky, mixed with best Hanging Rock and Southern iron is 
the best, making a wheel with good chill but without “ chill 
checking,” with centre very strong and hub soft) and easily 
bored. 

There is undoubtedly a very great difference in the wear of 
the chill of different irons. This quality the Red River iron 
possesses to a wonderful degree. We make this statement not 
only from own experience, but from the result of tests made by 
other parties. Mr. J. C, McMullin, General Superintendent of 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad, had a few rails rolled with Red 
River asa top iron. These rails were placed ina portion of 
their track, in almost constant use. The result was that Red 
River rail lasted from four to five times as long as the ordinary 
iron rail in use on the opposite side of same track. 

From the same ladle and for each wheel we cast a section of 
the tread of a wheel, and this when broken gives a very clear 
idea of the depth of chill in the wheel. When this is found to 
be insufficient, the wheel is broken and remelted. 

We also cast each day bars one inch square, which are sus- 
pended on bearings ¢ feet apart and broken with weights sus- 
pended from the centre. These bar stand from 700 to 900 Ibs. 
before breaking. We have one in the office which was left for 
six weeks carrying 930 lbs. without breaking. This statement 
will seem almost incredible to your English readers, as I be- 
lieve their best iron will carry only about 400 Ibs. 

In conclusion J would strongly urge upon railroad managers 
to have kept an accurate account of the mileage of their wheels. 
For then will each manufacturer stand upon his meritsa, and a 
wheel will be shown to be worth the amount of service to be 
obtained from it. 

Jno. FE. Gueen, Vice-President. 

[The tests described by our correspondent are those 
which are made by nearly all the prominent wheel-makers, 





To THe Eprror o¥ THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 





It has been reported to me that some of the advocates of the 


or at least by all who conduct their business as carefully 
as they should. —Eprror Ramroap Gazerre. } 
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Editorial Announcements. 


—-* —All connected with this paper are forbidden to 
ask for passes under any circumstances, meee, nd: we will be thank- 
ful to have any act of the kind reported lo this 


Addresses.— Business letters should be addressed and drafts 


made payable to Tue Raitnoap Gazette. VUommunications 
for the a of the Editors should be addressed Evrror 
RAILROAD GAZETTE. 








Adverti t We wish tt distinolly understood that we 
will entertain no proposition to publish anything in this jour- 
nal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING 1 teen grees We give 
in our eailorial OUR OWN ions, and those only, 
Gnd tn cor neseseiomne present 0 suoh matter as we con- 
sider on md imporiant to 4 neers. Those whe 


inventions, mach 8U; 
oe Keay te “yon 


resomemend 
financral schemes, etc., to our readers oan do 
advertieing oonnes © hut i is useless to ask us to recommend 
them editorially, either for money orin consideration of adver- 
tising patronage, 
Contributions.—Sudsoribers ani and ae oe : 
main ow new 8 acourale t wil 
od bd. information of events oath lake pte they sl 
» suoh as changes in railroad officers, organi- 
nd changes of companies, the ning, ess and 
— contracts for new works or ant improve- 
menis of ones, experiments in the ion of roads 
and mach mde wn t pond management, particulars as to 
the ao of ratlroads, and suggestions as to its improve- 
of subjects per rene to ALL DEPARTMENTS 
ef railroad ou business by eae acquainted with them 
are especially vom ‘Opera 8 will oblige us by forwarding 
early copies notices meetings, elections, appointments, 
and a ly annual reports, some ‘notice of all of which will 


: 
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THE CAR-LOANING BUSINESS. 


The first corporation in this o¢ country to make a business 
of loaning cars and other rolling stock is the United States 
Rolling Stock Company, which, organized chiefly to sup- 
ply asingle line with stock, is now dependent upon the 
general demand of the country for such accommodations. 
It isa little remarkable that this business should have 
been begun so late in this country, as it has long been 
well established in England and on the Continent of 
Europe, where railroad companies are less likely than 
here to lack the capital to provide themselves fully with 
rolling stock. The American company has had great dif- 
ficulties to encounter, owing to its peculiar relations with 
the Atlantic & Great Western, on account of which a large 
proportion of its cars were made of the exceptional 6-ft. 
gauge, and so its early experience was not of a kind to 
demonstrate clearly whether there was need in this coun- 
try.of such a business as it proposed to carry on. Latter- 
ly, however, its experience has been more nearly normal, 
and tends to show what kinds of service the country is 
likely to require of it permanently. 

The business of this company is of such a nature as to 
serve pretty well as a gauge of the activity of traffic in the 
country. When companies have rolling stock enough of 
their own, they of course do not wish to hire any, and if 
they have a surplus théy frequently are willing to let 
some of their cars to their neighbors. 

Now not only are ell the Rolling Stock Company's 
cars, both freight and passenger, let, but it has calls far 
in excess of its ability to supply. The passenger business 
of course has been greatly stimulated by the Centennial, 
and roads which are abundantly equipped for any ordin- 
ary traffic are now glad to hire coaches for short periods 
at very remunerative prices—often gladly paying twice 
the ordinary rental. Among the customers for coaches 
are the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis—lines heavily equipped with passenger stock. 
This business is not likely to be active long, however, and 
itis reasonable to suppose that passenger cars will be a 
drug in the market when winter comes. 

With freight cars it is different. There is no great 
abnormal freight movement. Freight business is 
usually very active at this season, but there does not ap- 
pear to be any unusual concentration of the year’s busi- 
ness at this time. Traffic is heavy, and, so far as appears, 





are calling on the Rolling Stock Company to make up 
their deficiency in car capacity. 

The prospect for business is such, however, that the 
company has felt compelled to provide not only for doing 
what it now has, but for extending it. Last week it pur- 
chased at foreclosure sale the car shops in Chicago con- 
structed a few years ago by the experienced contracting 
and bridge-building firm of F. E. Canda & Co. The 
grounds, embracing thirteen acres, are on the south 
branch of the Chicago River, in a district devoted chiefly 
to manufacturing and the lumber business, for which it is 
peculiarly well fitted by reason of the readiness with which 
heavy materials may be received and shipped, lake vessels 
and canal boats reaching the docks on the river, and rail- 
road tracks connecting it with the whole system of Chicago 
railroads. The grounds purchased by the Rolling Stock 
Company have docks on the South Branch; the buildings 
are extensive and well provided with tools for car-building, 
not used long enough to have depreciated much. The 
cost to the Rolling Stock Company was $107,500, said to 
be considerably less than half of the original cost only a 
few years ago. The company pays $47,500 cash, buying 
the property subject to an outstanding mortgage for 
$60,000. It thus acquires for a very small sum works 
where it can prosecute the repairs of its present stock and 
the construction necessary for its renewal and increase, 
and, what is a matter of importance for this company, 
ample storage grounds in what is probably the very best 
distributing centre for its peculiar business. It is already 
using the shops for the work of changing its 6 ft. gauge 
cars to the standard gauge; and, it is encouraging to learn, 
will probably soon find it necessary to construct a number 
of new freight cars to supply the demand. We understand 
that the expense of storage heretofore nearly equals the 
interest on the purchase money of the works. 

This company has had its business to develop in this 
country, and as the original contract with the Atlantic & 
Great Western for a long time gave employment to most 
of its stock, it is comparatively recently that the ordirary 
demand of the country for the materiel which this com- 
pany has to rent was developed. As the business of the 
country has been in a very depressed and unnatural (at 
least unusual) condition for the past three years, it is not 
probable that the full demand has been developed yet. 
But so far the chief requirements have been for freight 
cars. Locomotives have rarely been wanted, and even 
now, when traffic of all kinds is very heavy, much of this 
company’s stock of enginesis in store. Passenger cars 
usually have not been much sought for, and this was to 
be expected, for passenger traffic in this country 
increases very slowly, and usually the difference 
between a light and a heavy traffic season is shown not so 
much by longer trains as by fuller ones. So far as engines 
are concerned, it really seems that quite generally of late 
years railroad managers have learned to make their en- 
gines do a larger amount of work. Very generally reports 
show that the average freight-train load has increased ma- 
terially—not often so much as on the New York Central & 
Hudson River, where the average tonnage increased about 
two-thirds in two years, but still by a considerable per- 
centage. Moreover, on some lines, the engines have been 
made to run more miles ina year as well as to haul more 
tons in a train; and both these changes have tended to re- 
duce the stock of engines needed to doa given amount of 
work, Thus, it is not impossible that the Rolling Stock 
Company will find customers for its engines when the sup- 
ply has been reduced more nearly in proportion to the 
modern demand for motive power. 

A business, and a not unimportant one, which has 
been developed by the Rolling Stock Company is one 
which doubtless was never dreamed of when the 
corporation was organized, namely, the supply of 
cars for traveling circuses and menageries. These 
establishments, often having an enormous stock 
of men, animals and materials, formerly moved exclu- 
sively (as they still do largely) in wagons by the country 
roads, the vast structure of a day being demolished and 
loaded up immediately after the evening performance and 
dragged by night to the place of the next exhibition, at 
great expense for horses and wagons, of course, and with 
infinite weariness. Now many of these establishments 
travel exclusively by rail ; but they need a large number 
of cars specially fitted for their purposes. Some of them 
rent coaches which they fit with berths, so as to provide 
quarters of their own for a part of their force, and so 
reduce their great hotel bills. The time on the road 
between places of exhibition is reduced to a fraction of 
that formerly required, and various other advantages are 
attained, all of which make it probable that the ‘‘ show 
business” of the future will be a railroad business; and as 
there are many scores of such shows in this country, and 
each show requires several cars, it will be seen that the 
providing of these cars makes quite a business of itself 
an entirely new business, and an addition to what could 
be counted upon originally. (A business, too, we may 
say, by the way, which gives work of a _ fear- 
ful and wonderful kind to the  car-painters). 
This adds to the business of the railroad companies as 





likely to be heavy, and some of the strongest companies 








though it is of less importance to the former than to the 
latter. 

The establishment of a company to loan cars seems like. 
ly to develop other new uses for cars or extensions of the 
old uses. Some manufacturing companies, for instance, 
will hire cars for a season which would never purchase 
them ; while applications are sometimes made for cars to 
be fitted as travelling stores—peddlers’ wagons on a large 
scale—intended to run from station to station, wherever 
sales can be made, and to be established on side tracks for 
as long a time as custom is good, and then move on. It 
is quite possible that there may be a considerable develop. 
ment of business of this kind in districts where the popu- 
lation is too sparse to support good permanent stores at 
stations. There was formerly (perhaps there is still) a 
similar business conducted on boats on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries. 

The demand on this company also indicates that there 
is likely to be a considerable revival in the car-building 
industry. Ina great many cases during the past three 
years railroad companies have not fully maintained their 
car stock. Beginning with a stock exceeding their re- 
quirements when the season of extraordinary activity 
came to an end in 1873, and that stock generally in excel- 
lent condition, with a lighter business they did not need 
to maintain their full stock, and with decreased earnings 
they have been loth to when at last they needed it. Now 
we find the supply, for the time at least, short; the com- 
panies have borrowed till they can borrow no more, and 
next they must become buyers and builders if any 
thing like the present activity in business continues, 


The experience of the Rolling Stock OCom- 
pany also indicates that the revival in_ the 
demand for locomotives will come later. With every avail- 


able car actively employed, the motive power seems ade- 
quate to the work: at least there are no applicants for 
engines which the company has in store. This of itself 
indicates what we have said above, that the railroad com- 
panies have learned how to get more work than formerly 
out of their engines. 

A brisk winter’s business (and if there is a European 
war we are pretty sure to havea very large business this 
winter) will be likely to develop weaknesses in equipment 
not hitherto observable. The companies which have 
‘‘ starved” their stock may find their traffic interrupted 
just at the time when it is most valuable, by the giving out 
of cars and engines which have only been kept up so that 
they would ‘‘ do” while the companies have had unsatis- 
factory profits. Certainly the heavy traffic of the past 
season cannot have been done without a great consumption 
of rolling stock, and this consumption must before long 
be made good. 


Steel Rails i in - Oasilitee. 


Government Counsellor Funk, of Cologne, contributes to the 
Journal of the German Railroad Union the experience of the 
Cologne & Minden Railroad with steel and other rails, A 
translation of a long paper on the early experience of this road 
with Bessemer rails was recently (Aug. 11) published in the 
Railroad Gazette. Herr Funk’s paper seems to give a continua- 
tion of the experience with the same rails. An experiment 
was made with rails of different materials under similar cir- 
cumstances by laying in the fall of 1864 on both sides of the 
Oberhausen station, which is the most used part of the main 
line of the Cologne & Minden road, 150 fine-grained rails, 150 
cemented rails, 12 of Funke & Elber’s puddled steel rails, 12 of 
Hoesch & Sons’ puddled steel rails, 149 of Hoesch & Sons’ 
Bessemer rails, 147 of Krupp’s Bessemer rails, and 
150 Bessemer rails from the Hoerde Works. On_ the 
1st of October, 1875, after eleven years’ service, 115, or 76.7 per 
cent., of the fine-grained rails had been renewed, 95, or 63.3 
per cent., of the cemented iron rails, 4, or one-third, both of the 
Funke & Elbers’ and the Hoesch & Sons’ puddled steel rails, 
and of the Bessemer rails, 7, or 4.7 per cent., of the Hoescn & 
Sons, 6, or 4.1 of the Krupp, and 2, or 1.8, of the Hoerde rails; 
Of the Bessemer rails, one broke through the bolt holes, one 
scaled off on the head, and the other three were beaten down 
and flattened out at the joints, without being entirely spoiled. 
Pieces were cut from the ends and then they were used again 
in sidings. The flattening at the joints is charged to the form 
of the rails, which had a pear-shaped section and could not 
be fastened firmly at the joints. Taking the mean of the Besse- 
mer rails, the necessary renewals after 10 years’ severe service 
was 3.4 per cent., against 33.3 per cent. of the puddled steel, 
68.3 of the cemented and 76.7 per cent. of the fine-grained rails. 
The average tonnage of cars and their loads (excluding en- 
gines and tenders) over these rails was about 18,000 tons per 
day. 

The result of this trial was the adoption of Bessemer steel 
for new construction and renewals on this road, which at the 
close of 1875 had more than a thousand miles ot steel tracks. 
Altogether, the company has had in the eight years from 1868 
to 1875 504,634 different Bessemer rails, which at the close of 
this period had been in the track on the average 2% years. In 
that time 1,625 had been replaced, or 0.322 per cent. of the 
whole number, At the end of 1875 the iron rails then in the 
tracks of this road had been in service on the average 6.9 
years, and within that year 6% per cent. of them had been re- 
placed, while in the same year only 0.2 per cent. of the Besse 
mer rails (in the track an average of 3.8 years) had been re 
newed. 

On this road experience has not shown that steel rails break 





wellas to that of the car-loaning company, of course, 


easier than iron ones: 0.238 per cent. of the whole number 
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broken down to the end of 1875. But a much larger proportion 
than of iron ones break very soon after they are put into the 
track, often under the first train that runs over them. 

This railroad since 1867 has bought 17,600 tons of iron rails 
and 153,000 of Bessemer rails; but rince 1872 it has bought 
nothing but Bessemer rails. The largest orders were given 
when steel rails were a third or a quarter dearer than iron; 
still the economy by their use was very great. Now when there 
is (in Germany) comparatively little difference in the prices of 
iron and steel rails, there is no room left to doubt which material 
to choose. 








The Grain Movement for Twenty-four Weeks. 


The shipments of grain of all kinds from the eight principal 
Northwestern markets for each week since April 22 have been, 
in bushels, by lake and by rail: 








Per ct 
Week ending— By lake. By rail. Total. by rail 
April 29........+.+.+++ 1,634,641 2,072,946 3,707,487 
2,292,633 4,737,824 4834 
2,302,940 3,841,466 60 
2,016,304 3,618,474 5534 
1,820,456 3,567,864 51 
1,797,922 4,210,084 42% 
2,147,670 5,042,585 4236 
2,891,811 5,313,216 
2,198,054 4,926,760 443 
1,784,548 3,605,703 49% 
1,205,184 2,970,194 40% 
1,228,678 2,877,186 42 
1,032,825 3,302,161 31% 
1,038,208 2,504,710 4134 
1,283,268 3,338,511 383% 
1,300,720 3,044,779 % 
1,614,256 3,764,548 42% 
1,520,811 3,872,963 30%, 
1,573,058 3,271,549 4836 
1,818,411 4,192,884 433 
1,688,318 4,651,952 3645 
1,820,361 4,089,255 4445 
1,797,847 4,225,204 42% 
1,650,858 4,660,252 be 
Total for 24 weeks..... 51,939,524 41,398,087 93,337,611 444, 


The movement from the last week was the largest of the 
fall, but the entire increase, and more, was taken by the lake 
vessels, while the railroads have had so small a proportion of 
the traffic only once this season, and have not had so small a 
quantity since August. The indications are that the railroads 
are not working for grain traffic; for this decreased rail move- 
ment is in the face of increased water rates, which would natu- 
rally turn the grain to the rail route. The lake rates are now 
more than double the summer rate. Indeed, the rates by lake 
and canal quoted Monday of this week, amounting to 12 cents 
per bushel for corn and 13 cents for wheat from Chicago to 
New York, besides the elevator charge (3% cent, we believe,) 
at Buffalo, makes it hard to see how the railroads can keep 
their rates as low as they are—amounting to 11.2 cents per 
bushel for corn and 12 cents for wheat. They could not carry 
all the grain if it was offered to them, doubtless; and as we 
see they have not been getting nearly half of it to carry. It is 
not true, however, that grain will always choose the quick rail 
route when the rate is as low as by the water route. At this 
season of the year grain is hurned forward, not for any imme- 
diate export or consumption, but to be stored to meet the win- 
ter demand. It is not an object to hasten this grain to the sea- 
port store-houses, but there is some gain by delaying it on the 
road; for storage costs something in the store-houses and 
nothing in the lake vessels and canal boats. Still, it is not 
probable that a difference of two cents a bushel in favor of the 
water route can be maintained. 

For the same 24 weeks the receipts at the different Atlantic 
ports have been: 









Per cent. Per cent. 

Corn. of total. Ail grains. of total. 

EL «56 cceceseasene 16,007,841 32.8 40,707,080 44.6 
Di inc. cavcsedooonceso 5,127,453 10.5 7,066,421 7.7 
Portland...... ++» 453,400 0.9 811,470 0.9 
Montreal ... . 2,996,788 6.2 9,883,522 10.8 
vhiladelphia 11,748,150 24.0 17,068,200 18.7 
Baltimore.... - -10,793,900 22.1 13,375,085 14.7 
HOW OFIGRNS. ..00 cccccecce 1,737,968 3.5 144 2.6 
dchvescsuaereonses 48,865,500 100.0 91,283,922 100.0 


New York has advanced materially in rank during the last 
week, both in receipts of curn and in those of all grains, while 
Baltimore and Philadelphia fall back a little, though but a lit- 
tle; for part of New York’s gain has been taken from Boston 
and New Orleans. 

During the last week reported, the percentage of the total 
receipts of corn at each port were: New York, 47%; Philadel- 
phia, 20%; Baltimore, 14; Montreal, 9%; Boston, 54%. In grain 
of all kinds these pércentages were: New York, 56%; Philadel- 
phia, 164; Baltimore, 1044; Montreal, 8%; Boston, 6 per cent, 

The movement in the Northwest is now heavier than before 
this year and perhaps, so far as receipts are concerned, heavier 
than ever before. Corn continues to be the chief grain moved, 
but wheat is moving much more freely than heretofore. 
Hitherto the movement of the last wheat crop has been the 
lightest for four years, and little more than half that of 1878, 
which is the largest hitherto recorded. 





Record of ~ New Railroad Construction. 


This number of the Railroad Gazette has information of the 
laying of track on new railroads as follows: 

Cincinnati & Eastern.—The first track is laid from Plains- 
ville, O., eastward to Batavia, 15 miles. It is of 3-ft. gauge. 

Burlington & Northwestern.—The first track is laid from 
Mediapolis, Ia., westward 5 miles. It is of 3-ft. gauge. 

Tennessee Coal & Railroad Co.—This company’s road is ex- 
tended 114 miles to new mines. It is of 5-ft. gauge. 

This is a total of 2134 miles of new railroad, making 1,740 
miles completed in the United States in 1876, against 903 miles 
reported for the corresponding period in 1875, 1,180 in 1874, 
2,897 in 1873, and 5,147 in 1872. 











Tue Faux Rrver SreamBoat ManaGErs take exception toa 
letter of complaint concerning this line, or rather of the con- 
duet of some of its employes, published in the last number of 
the Railroad Gazette. The letter, which was facetious as well 
8 condemnatory, was signed by the name of the writer, known 


to us as a responsible person; but many of’ the “ vicissitudes” 
therein complained of were certainly not the fault of the 
steamboat company or of any of its employes, though the 
casual reader might easily lump together the traveller’s incon- 
veniences from the excessive heat and the great crowd, and his 
being too late to get a state-room, with the alleged rudeness 
of the steamboat mea, and charge it all against the company. 
Further, the officers of the line protest that the charges of 
rudeness, neglect, etc., against the employes could not have 
been well grounded ; that at most they must have been grossly 
exaggerated. Their traffic has been this year enormous, and 


the boats had fewer to carry. But that rude- 
ness or extortion oor heedless neglect of their 
passengers’ comfort is permitted or tolerated on their 


dence that the conduct of their men can hardly be “ruffianly.” 
Especially they complain that while by far the greater part of 
the complaints of our correspondent were occasioned by cir- 
cumstances which the steamboat company could not possibly 
be responsible for, yet the tone of the letter tends to charge 
everything upon it. We are told by those who have often trav- 
eled by the line, that they have never observed such conduct 
on the part of its employes as that of which Mr. Bliss com- 
plains, and certainly what we have seen of those who command 
these employes makes us loth to believe that they would 
knowingly tolerate anything remotely like “ sea-ruffians” on 
their boats. 








Tue BreakaGre oF Cak WHEELS, according to some recent 
reports to which our attention has been called, increased with 
the average mileage of the wheels. Perhaps inthe discussien 
of this subject during the last year or two not enough atten- 
tion has been given to the prevention of breakage and too 
much to securing a large average mileage. The latter is un- 
doubtedly desirable, but of the two it is much more important 
that the breakages should be as few as possible and thus dan- 
ger to life and property be avoided, rather than secure a trifle 
more service for the money expended. 

The indications are that, since some railroad companies are 
holding wheel-makers to a more rigid accountability for the 
service performed by the wheels furnished, the latter, in 
order to meet the guarantees of mileage required of them, are 
making their wheels harder and more brittle, which accounts 
for the breakage. It may, of course, be said that if a large 
average mileage is required, a corresponding percent- 
age of breakage may be expected, which is true if 
inferior qualities of iron are used, There is not 
much difficulty in making even very inferior 
qualities of iron hard, but at the same time it becomes corre- 
spondingly brittle. It is only the best qualities of material 
which are capable of giving a hard chilland at the same time 
making the body of the wheel tough enough to resist breakage. 

In making contracts for wheels, therefore, it will doubtless 
be well to specify the average mileage that is required, but 
also to affix some sort of forfeiture for breakage. Railroad 
officers will also do well to observe their records of wheel ser- 
vice to see what is the proportion of breakage to the mileage. 








Tue American InstrTUTE oF MintnG Enarngrrs will hold its 
next meeting in the hall of the Franklin Institute, Philadel- 
phia, beginning Oct. 24. It has been decided to have no ex- 
cursions, that members may give all their spare time to the 
Exhibition. Early notice of papers to be read should be given 
to the Secretary, Prof. Thomas M. Drown, Easton, Pa. 








Hicuer Rates are prophesied, at least on east-bound traffic; 
and though no definite negotiations on the subject can be 
cited, the belief seems to be general that rates will advance. 
The fact is that it is likely soon to be necessary to advance 
rates to save the roads from a blockade. The pressure of traf- 
fic which has already trebled the summer lake rate is almost 
certain to affect the rail rates soon. 





i Gontributions. 








Rolling Stock on English and American Railroads. 


To THe Eprtor oF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

A copy of your contemporary, the Railway Age, came into 
my hands the other day, from which I send youa “clipping,” 
which I hope is not a specimen of its statistics.* 

I enclose an accurate statement of the rolling stock belong- 
ing to the thirteen English and Scotch railways referred to, 
and have compared them with Poor’s figures in his 1875-1876 
work as I make them to be, and I have appended the mileage 
in the totals, which are as follows: 


Thirteen Thirteen 
Description English roads. American roads 
LOCOMOtIVES.....4 66 ceecseeeseeeces 9,268 002 
meres ed CBOTB. cccccccccccccccccesce 27,858 3,889 
Freight and service cars .....+++++++ 282,755 124,837 
Miles owned and leased...........-- 10,741 12,329 


A better comparison may be instituted by working out the 
percentages which appear follows: 


Rolling stock per 100 miles of road. Great Britain. United States. 
LOCOMOTIVES. .... ce ceeecseeeeeeeee #6 41 
Passenger CATs .....--0+-eeeeee beveee 259 31 
Freight and service Cars .......-++++ 2,632 101 


The principal reason why the freight cars are so much more 
numerous on the English than the American roads is, that in 
round figures each car represents little more than half the 
capacity, and with regard to the passenger stock the number 
of passengers per car isnot much more than one-third, and 
this, together with the heavier English train service, especially 
in the passenger department (which is borne out by the great- 
er number of locomotives) will, I think, fully account for the 
difference in passenger car stock. 

You will notice that whereas the thirteen American roads 








* This article gives the number of locomotives of the thirteen Eng- 
lish roads as 10,560, and the number of cars as 32,000,—EprTor, 


doubtless passengers would have been more comfortable had | Midiand. 


line, they indignantly deny; and they think that the steady Hort astern 
* | patronage of the public in the face of great competition is evi- 


have 18 per cent. more miles operated than the English, the 
latter have 85 per cent. more locomotives, 616 per cent, more 
passenger cars, and 126 per cent. more freight cars. 


Ocroser 2, 1876. 


STATEMENT OF ROLLING STOCK ON 13 LEADING BRITISH RAILWAYS, 
HALF YEAR ENDING DEO. 31, 1875. 


VERITAS. 



































i i Passen-| Goods 
Name of Railway. ger Car-| Wag- Miles 
gs .| ons. open, 
41,300) 1,588 3¢ 
$1,089; 1,260% 
10,478 1644 
15,319 TW1s 
3,851 331% 
27,634 1,586 
ene 1,400 3¢ 
42 
London & South Western.......... 2,116 5,871 toa" 
sat hton & South Coast.. 270 1,918 4,290) 359 
e VEE. ccvecce 142 786 1,179 13254 
DBs 0 0.0.0050 02000 cocccesrecne 1,496) 32,693 711 
North Britigh........sccccsseseees 453 1,566) 22,507 782% 
Totals........s006 Corceccccces 9,268) 27,848) 282,755) 10,7413 








The actual miles are only those owned and leased by above 
lines of railway, and do not include lines over which part of the 


rolling stock works by “running powers” granted by act of 
Parliament. 








Erecting Locomotive Guide Bars. 


To THe Eprror or THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

It is a terrible satire upon the literature devoted to the in- 
struction of mechanics upon workshop manipulation when a 
writer giving instructions for the proper method of doing a 
piece of work is told by a workman who disagrees with the in- 
structions given, ‘‘If he is a book-learned mechanic, I forgive 
him.” Whatever a man’s bands can do, his brains ought to be 
able to tell another how to do; for the hands only obey the 
dictation of the brain. But the fact is, that to be a good work- 
man is one thing; to perceive the principles underlying one’s 
daily practice is another thing; to have the gift to explain and 
impart what one does know, is yet another thing; and to have 
had an experience sufficiently large and to have made a study 
of gathering from that experience its lessons for the purpose 
of imparting it to others in a way that they can clearly under- 
stand and appreciate, is still another thing; and to combine all 
these elements in one man is not #0 easy as to make books 
upon workmanship such as commend themselves as authorita- 
tive to workingmen. Hence book-learned mechanics, I am 
sorry to say, really require, in a very large majority of cases, 
to be forgiven (when the term mechanic is applied to the ac- 
tual workmanship). There is, however, in this connection a 
serious evil in that the prejudice against book information 
tends to destroy the usefulness of even the valuable informa- 
tion books do, and yet can be made to further, contain. These 
remarks, Mr. Editor, are called forth not by ‘‘ Young Machin- 
ist’s” solitary remarks, but from contact with hundreds of 
workmen. 

After having worked over twenty years in the workshop and 
having made many times over every part of a locomotive, from 
one end to the other, both in lathe work, vise work and at 
erecting, and all the working parts by piece work over and 
over again—after this experience, I went to a workshop in the 
interest of the purchaser to overlook the construction of an 
engine. I had just then begun to write instructions for work- 
men and upon workmanship. Well, the men heard of it, and 
that was enough. Not even the apprentices could be induced 
to profit by the advice I offered to them, until, taking a hexa- 
gon brass of 34% across and 7 inches long I took hold of a ham- 
mer and chisel and chipped and filed it in far less time than 
those took which were plaued before being fitted. After that 
the boys and the men would consult me upon every offering 
occasion, often indeed upon almost ridiculously trivial matters. 
“Young Machinist’s” directions for setting guide bars remind 
me of the carpenter who, walking up Broadway with extended 
arms, said: “Don’t knock against me: I’ve got the size of a 
door.” 

Before convincing “‘ Young Machinist” that his instructions 
as they stand are altogether impracticable under any 
reasonable circumstances, and that even with amendment they 
are too slow and imperfect for any decent regard for what is 
known as good workmanship, I will remark that as far as what 
is termed proper workmanship is concerned, it is only relative. 
For instance, Mr. Brown, of Fitchburg, Mass., requires his 
workmen to make his slide spindles and stuffing bores such a fit 
that they run for months without any packing whatever on 
them, and yet are steam-tight; and if one of them leaked he 
would call that bad workmanship, which, relative to his 
standard, it actually is. Again, I filed up by piece work about 


_ | 1,000 locomotive guide bars. Each was tested by a surface 


plate, and the standard was so fine that, when the inspector 
onone occasion rested them upon their ends, upon pieces of 
wood, and had the surface plate applied, the bars were sent 
back to me as hollow in their lengths, and hence improperly 
fitted. On putting a number of them in the vise again, I found 
them, one after the other, to be true; and a moment’s consid- 
eration showed me that the test was so fine that the deflection 
of the bar from its own weight was detected. Now these bars 
were of steel, and about 1% in. thick at the middle and % thick 
at the ends, such was that superintendent's standard. Now 
the only objection to such « standard would be its cost. Well 
my price was as follows: 8 guide barsand four guide blocks, 
the surface skin removed on a grindstone, to be got up true as 
above with a superfine smooth file, price $4.20; for engines 
having 4 bars, price $1.92. The grinding, however, was done 
by a plan of my own, and was well done. [ fitted up over 1,000 
pedestal boxes (chipping and filing) hexagon bottoms, chip- 
ping marks filed out, brasses bedded to mark so as not to leave 
one square inch unmarked, using a fine coat of marking, 
brasses 6 inches, bore 9 inches long; price for fitting box 
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complete, $1.74. This, however, being English practice, let 
me quote some American: Locomotive cylinders taken with 
the boring and planing done; work to be done, all the drilling, 
tapping, making ground cover joints, cutting out ports, scrap- 
ing up valve seats and valve faces, fitting up cylinders com- 
plete in fact, delivering them bolted together and ready for the 
engine, paying assistant out of price, price $30 an engine; time 
24 hours. It is unnecessary, however, to repeat, hence I re- 
turn to the original question: How to set locomotive guide 
bars. 

What is there in “Young Machinists’” given plan to form any 
guide as to whether the edge face of the guide bar stands true ? 
That is, suppose he drew a line along the centre of the length 
of the bar, what assurance has he in his plan that that centre 
line won't stand 4% inch or any other quantity out of plumb 
with the line stretched through the cylinder bore, in which 
case the flange of the cross-head would bind so hard that it 
would take an engine to move it unless the width of the cross- 
head flanges was such as to be ¥ inch clear of the edges of the 
bars, and in that case what is the use of those flanges ? 

Now for a more serious matter: suppose the crank-pin to 
stand horizontally level. If then across the face cf the guide- 
bar don’t stand level, the cross-head journal won’t stand level, 
and the connecting-rod must be twisted or it will twist itself in 
the keying up, unless the connecting-rod brasses were bored 
atwist to suit the twist existing between the crank-pin and 
cross-head journal. This, however, is too ridiculous to enter- 
tain. It is only reasonable to suppose that “Young Machinist,” 
forgetting some part of the process he intended to advocate, 
showed himself as incapable of giving instructions as he is un- 
willing to receive them. But his error does not end here, for 
the placing the bars parallel with the centre line of the cylin- 
der is only a few minutes’ work; the job is to bolt them up so 
that they will remain so, for the faces of the end of the bars 
bedding near the bolt holes are, compared to the length, a 
half the length of the bar, very short, and unless the slips or 
liners are bedded very true, the bars will spring in bolting 
them up, making the bar faces hollow or rounding in their 
lengths; and this is why the red marking is necessary, abso- 
lutely necessary to a good fit. Does ‘Young Machinist” mean 
to say that the piston rings fit so tightly between the piston- 
head and follower as to hold the piston-head off the bottom of 
the cylinder? If they do they are a botch job. As to the ex- 
pansion boring out the gland, the quoted Mr. Brown’s slide 
spindles answers that. And I may add that the gland and 
packing ring being a good working fit, and the bars being set 
as 1 tell him, he may take hold of the cross-head when the job 
is done and push the cross-head and piston from end to end of 
the stroke, and he may examine the faces of the bars top and 
bottom, and see by the bearing marks that the cross-head 
tite, flanges and all, from end to end, the fit at the end being 
very light, because there is not s0 much wear there; and in 
filing up the bars the faces at the ends should be eased off a 
little at end towards the clearance groove. ‘Thus the bars will 
be truly guides, an easy working fit, and the job will take him 
about five hours if he is a good workman. 

Tue WRIrER oF THE Directions, 


The Philadelphia Awards. 


Continuing the list of awards most interesting to our readers 
we give the following : 


INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION, RESEA 

Jupars.—American—Prof. scoop Henry. 
F. A. P. Barnard, New York; Prof. J. E. 
Washington ; Prof. J.C. Watso 
Gen. Henry K. Oliver Salem, .; George F. Bristow, New 
York. Fe Sir William’Thomson, LL. D., D. C. L., Great 
Britain; Jul. Schiedmayer, G ny; E. Levasseur, France ; 
P. F. Kupka, Austria ; Theodore Grebi, substitute for Edward 
Favre Perret, Switzerland. 

James Prentice, New York, Surveying and Leveling Instru- 


ments. Ph tatide ‘Deawin 
ilade' , Dra 
Brooklyn, N- 





Washington ; Prof. 
ashington ; Prof. 
Hilgard, President, 
Secretary, Ann Arbor, Mich, ; 


T. Alceneder, Instruments. 


George M. Eddy & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Measuring Tapes. 
James W. Queen & Co , Philadelphia, Pa , Mathematical and 
Drawing Instrumen 


ts, erossopes. 

William B. Watkins, New York City, Instruments of the Au- 
tomatic Signal Company. 

Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company, Galvanized 
Telegraph Wire. 

Welsh & Anders, Boston, Mass., Magnetic Printing Telegraph 
Instruments. 

Western Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl., 
Brooks’ Insulators, 

Western Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl., 
Brooks’ Printing zeearere. 

Western Electric Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl., 
Railway Train Signals. 

Heam & Harrison, Canada, Surveying Instruments, 

8. W. Robinson, Champaign, Ill., Odontograph. 

Prof, 8. W. Robinson, Champaign, Ill., Divi Machine for 
Unequal Parts. 

William Kuebler, Philadel, . Pa., Surveying Instruments, 

Heller & Brightley, P phia, Pa., Surveying Instru- 
ments, 

a mrown 5 ares. “ae mene R. L., Straight Edges, 
Scales, Squares, Gauges, etc. 

0. Fonts & Co., D. ©., Astronomical and Sur- 


Washington, 
ven Instruments, 
nal Square Manufacturing Company, South Shaftesbury, 
Vt., Steel Squares and Rules. 
, a and Level Company, New Britain, Conn., Rules, 
uevels, etc. 
Prof. Robert H. Thurston, Hoboken, N. J., Machine for Test- 
ing Strength of Materials. 
omas Shaw, Philadelphia, Pa., Pressure Gauge. 
John Bliss & bo., New York City, Marine Chronometers and 
Portable Transits, 
ARCHITECTURE AND ENGINEERING. 
JopeErs.—Americon—James B. Eads, C. E., New Orleans; 
Gen. Wm. B. Franklin, President, Hartford, Conn.; Richard M. 
Hunt, New York; Col. George E. Waring, Jr., Newvort, R. I. 
Foreign.—Sir John Hawkshaw, C. E., Great Britain; Edward 
Lavoinne, Secre' ; J. M. Da Silva Continho, Brazil; 
J. ng Fynje, Netherlands; Lourenco Maineiro, M. EB, Por- 
t . 
“Richard P. Morgan, Jr., Bloomington, Elevated Steam Rail- 
way. 
Detroit Bridge & Iron Works, Detroit, Bridge over Missouri 
River at St. yen 


Fire-proof ding Com New York, Hollow Blocks and 
Hollow Bricks, made of Hydraulic Lime of Tal. 





Garry Iron Roofing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, Iron Roof- 


ing. 
Gnitea States Hoisting and Coonaying: Machine Company, 
New York, Hoisting and Conveying Machines or pS rag 
The Gunpowder Pile Driver Company, Philadelphia, Gun- 
powder Pile Driving Machine. ; 
Keystone Bridge Company. Philadelphia, Improvements in 
Pivot or Swing Bridge, Riveted Columns. ; 
Pennsylvania Geological Survey Commission, Geological Map 
in Relief, Pennsylvania. ; 
erg ono Geological Survey Commission, Geological 
Charts, Relievos and Profiles, Pennsylvania. : 
Engineers’ Department United States Army, Washington, D. 
C. ps and Charts of the Survey of the Lakes. 
Engineers’ Department United States Army, Washington, D. 
Reports and Maps of Surveys of Various Parts of the United 
tes. 
Interior Department, Washington, D. C., Statistical Maps. 
Signa! Corps United States Army, Washington, D. C., Meteo- 
rological Maps. 
F. C. Lowthorp, Lowthorp & Henderson, Trenton, N. J., Plans 
for Iron peitges and Turn Tables, , 
Gen. Wm. y Smith, Maywood, Cook County, Il., Drawings 
of Pneumstic Caisson. 
th ag States Coast Survey, Washington, D. C., Maps and 
arts. 
United States Geological Survey of Territories, United States 
Geological Maps. 





Also the following from various preeee: 
For Windmiils.—Eclipse Windmill Co., Beloit, Wis.; Gammon 
& Deering, Chicago; E. Stover & Bro., Freeport, iil. ; United 
States Wind Engine Co., Batavia, Il. 
Shovels and Todos. tlieer Ames & Sons, Easton, Mass. ; 
Maxwell, Rowlan & Co., Philadelphia; B. Rowland & Co., Phil- 
adelphia ; George Griffith, Philadelphia ; T. Rowland & Son, 
Philadelphia. 
Lubricating and Other Oils.—Crene, Moore & Lerick, Phila- 
delpnia ; Galena Oil Co., Franklin, Pa. ; Gest & Atkinson, Cin- 
cinnati; Aladdin Lubricating Oil Works, Philadelphia ; E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia. 
s 8 . Nellis & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., Patent Process of Chilling 


el. 
OC, M. Bowen, Vineland, N. J., Stump and Rock Extractor. 
Huber Manufacturing Com mt Marion, O., Road Scrapers, 
, pendoigph Brog., New York, itching and Dredging Ma- 
chines. 
Rhodes & Waters, Elyria, O., Eureka Post-hole Digger. 
P, J. Stryker, New Brunswick, N. J., Self-loading Excavator. 
a mnee Scraper and Ditcher Company, Chicago, Ill., Road 
raper. 
Begg, Paterson, N. J.—Model of Locomotive, Train of Pas- 
senger Cars and Track. 
Bissell & Co., Pittsburgh—Isaac Dripp’s Patent Railroad Car 
Heaters. 
William Page & Co., Boston—-Railway and Steamship Lamps. 
Cleveland Non-Explosive Lamp Co., Cleveland, Ohio —Metal- 
lic Safety Lamps. 

Laflin & Rand Powder Co., New York—Magnetic Electric 
Blasting Machine, also Friction Electric Blasting Machine. 
Thomas Shaw, Philadelphia—Pressure Gauge. 

Osterfeld & Eickemeyer, Yonkers, N. Y., Dynamometer. 
Seales, Platform and Other.—E. & T. Fairbanks & Co., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt.; Brandon Manufacturing Co., Brandon, Vt. ; 
Riehle Brothers, Philadelphia ; Buffalo Scale Co., Buffalo. 


@eneral QMailroad Mews. 
ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Allegheny Narrow Gauge.—This company was organized at a 
meeting held in Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, by the election of the fol- 
lowing directors: Thomas M. Bayne, J. Birmingham, A. C. 
Patterson, Hugh Forrester, J. F. Stockdale, Wm. Roseburg, M. 
B. Cochrane, D. L, Patterson, G. W. Murphy. The board 
elected Thomas M. Bayne, President; George C. Murphy, Sec- 
retary; Wm. Roseburg, Treasurer. 


Railway Passenger and Freight Conductors’ Mutual Aid and 
Benevolent Association,—At the annual meeting in Chicago, 
Oct. 12, the following officers were chosen: President, James 
Sherman; Vice-Presidents, George Hewitt, A. M. Putnam; Sec- 
retary and Treasurer, Charles Huntington; directors, E. A. 
Ladd, H. L. Evans, David Hills, F. D. Underwood, Chicago; J. 
Ladd, Detroit; E. D. Latham, Bloomington, Ill.; N. 8. Sears, 
Adnan, Mich. 


Western Union Telegraph.—At the annual meeting in New 
York, Oct, 11, the following directors were chosen: William Or- 
ton, James H. Banker, Alonzo B. Cornell, Harrison Durkee, 
Marvin Green, Joseph Harker, E. D, Morgan, Aug. Schell, W. 
K. Thorn, ©. Vanderbilt, Frank Work, Chester W. Chapin, 
John R. Duff, Wilson G. Hunt, David Jones, C. Livingston, 
James Milliken, J. O. Mills, Levi P, Morton, O. H. Palmer, Geo. 
M. Pullman, E. 8. Sandford, John Stewart, Moses Taylor, Dan’l 
Torrance, W. H. Vanderbilt, W. R. Vermilye, E. B. Wesley, E. 
D. Worcester. The board elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Wm. Orton; Vice-Presidents, Augustus Schell, Norvin 
Green, Harrison Durkee; Secretary, H. R. Brewer; Treasurer, 
R. H. Rochester; Executive Committee, Wm. Orton, James H. 
Banker, A. B. Cornell, Harrison Durkee, Norvin Green, Joseph 
Harker, E. D. Morgan, Augustus Schell, W. K. Thorn, Frank 
Work, 6. Vanderbilt. 

Pacific Mail.—At a meeting of the board in New York, Oct. 
14, Charles G. Miller was chosen First Vice-President, in place 
of George Scott, repigret and Amos Rogers Second Vice- 
President, in place of J. B. Houston, resigned, to take another 
position in connection with the company. 


OCayuga.—At the annual meeting in New York, Oct. 10, the 
following directors were chosen: E. B. Morgan, Tallmadge 
Delafield, A. Craig Palmer, Frederick Collins, William Elliott, 
George ©. Morris, James Stillman, Alexander P. Fisk, I. B. 
Cole, A. H. Goss, James H. Cox, I. T. Cooke, John D. Thomas, 
A. ©. Palmer, W. ©. Murray. The board elected the following 
officers: Tallmadge Delafield, President ; Frederick Collins, 
Vice-President ; James Stillman, Secretary and Treasurer ; A. 
Craig Palmer, Assistant Treasurer. 

North Simeoe.—At the annual meeting in Barrie, Ont., Oct. 
8, the following directors were chosen: Jeffrey Beck, Wm. 

elley, J. 8. McMurray, Alexander Manning, A. A. Thomson, 
H, H. ‘Thompson. The board etected J. 8. McMurray Presi- 
dent; A. A. Thomson, Vice-President ; T. R. Fuller, Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

Gulf, Oolorado & Santa Fe.—At the annual meeting in Gal- 
veston, Tex., Oct. 3, the following directors were chosen: J. M. 
Brown, Walter Gresham, J. H. Hurt, W. J. Jones, N. N. John, 
M. Kopperl, C. B. Lee, A. P. Lufkin, H. Rosenberg, George 
Sealy, James Sorley, J. E. Wallis, R. 8. Willis. 

Memphis & Charleston.—At the annual meeting in Memphis, 
Tenn., Oct. 4, Mr. R. T. Wilson was re-elected President with 
the old board of directors, as follows: P. C. Bethel, G. P. Beirne, 
T. H. Cossit, W. W. Garth, N. Hill, C. N. McGhee, J. C. Neely, 
John D. Rather. The board re-elected Charles N. McGhee 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Grand Trunk.—London telegrams state that Captain Henry 
Whatley Tyler has been chosen President in place of Mr. Rich- 
ard Potter, resigned. Captain Tyler was previously Vice-Presi- 








dent of the company. For many years he has been Chief Rail- 


way Inspector for the British Board of Trade. The change 
was entirely unexpected, being made at the half-yearly mect- 
ing. The regular election is six months later. 

Ohio & Mississippi._At the annual meeting in Cincinnati, 
Oct. 12, the following directors (one-fourth of the board) were 
chosen: L. B. Parsons, Flora, Iil.,jFrank W. Tracey, Springfield, 
Ill.; W. H. Bloodgood, New York. Mr. B ood succeeds J. 
D. Lehmer, of Cincinnati; the others are re-e The board 
re-elected Daniel Torrance President, and chose the following 
Se en Wk eect tay a, 
rance, John g, Jr., W. H. H ttee, 
L. B. Parsons, F. W. Tracey, Thoodore . Meier. 


Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain.—The New York Supreme 
Court has appointed Mr. Wm. J. Averill, of Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
Receiver. e has epee? Mr. John C. Pratt, President or 
the company, General Manager of the roud. 

Western Maryland.—The Mayor of Baltimore has nominated 
and the City Council has confirmed the following city direc- 
tors in this company: Alex. Reiman, Daniel J. Foley, Samuel 
H. Adams, Nicholas J. Penniman, Wm. Seemuller, Enoch J. 
Hipsley, Christian Devries and J. Alex. Preston. 

Iron Mountain, Chester & Hastern.—Mr. Charles J. Kings- 
bury has been appointed Auditor. 

St. Louis, Lawrence & Western.—St. Louis papers report that 
Mr. George H. Rea, of St. Louis, has been appointed ver, 
and has continued all the officers of the road in their respective 
positions. 








PERSONAL. 





—Ex-Gov. Jacob D. Cox, Receiver of the Toledo, Wabash & 
Western, has been elected to Congress as a Republican from 
the Toledo District, in Ohio, Governor Cox is a man of very 
high standing, and his political record has been in every way 
an honorable one. 


—The Democrats of the Twenty-seventh Pennsylvania Dis- 
trict have nominated for Congress Mr. Wm. L. Scott, of Erie, a 
director of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern and several 
other companies, and formerly a railroad contractor. 


—Hon. Chester W. Chapin, President of the Boston & Albany, 
has been renominated for Congress by the Democrats of the 
Eleventh Massachusetts District. 


—Mr. Richard Potter has, somewhat unexpectedly, resigned 
his position as President of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
of Canada, which he has held for some years past. 


—The Jersey City Journal says: “It is reported that Mr. 
George W. Barker, Superintendent of the New York Division 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been offered the position of 
Assistant General Superintendent of the New Jersey Central, 
and is thinking about it. We don't believe he will take it. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad cannot afford to lose the services 
of so efficient an officer as Mr. Barker. Few men could carry 
such a responsibility as he does, and perform such a work so 
successfully. He has the aid of a very able and faithful body 
ot subordinates, whose ability he fully recognizes.” 

—Mr. Thomas Ewing, President of the Ohio Central (late 
the Atlantic & Lake Erie) Company, has been elected to Con- 
gress as a Democrat from an Ohio district. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Ooal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Oct. 7 are reported as 
follows : 


1876. 1875. Inc.orDec. P.c. 

AMID 5 00s ccvcdccecicoovere 608,972 525,380 Dec.. 16,408 3.1 
Semi-bituminous, Broad Top.... 3,000 ....... sessccscesss eas 
“ o Clearfield..... 18,190 20,741 Dec.. 2,551 12.3 

o Cumberland... 51,273 54,153 Dec.. 2,880 6.3 
Bituminous, potest * esi cooe aaa 7,632 lnc... 166 (21 
o eny on.. 4 Pe 

“ Pitteburch Region, 97.175} 56027 Dec.. 15,985 21.5 


The present low prices of anthracite are reported as having 
an injurious effect on the semi-bituminous coals, the demand 
for which is falling off. The same cause is given to account for 
decreases in the Pittsburgh Region shipments. 

The actual coal tonnage passing over the Pennsylvania & 
New York Railroad for the nine months ending Sept. 80 was as 
follows: 

Tons, 
Bettas Vee Bi. Bocs00g0s90ce 0c cepecsees 355,759 


Anthracite, from 
“ “ Bloomsburg Div., D., L. & W. BR. R 208,821 





“ “ Pleasant Valley Branch............ 20,573 

o “ State Line & Sullivan R. R......... “ 
Ee LOCI TOOT 617,892 
ee EN SIIINIE  «os cc nsnenetencescceeseséeesceies 287,541 
es “« Northern Central RB. R.........scccccceses 159 
FRED DAPMIIE. vocccccccescecnceccanesacsanccecs: ones 987,700 
ES ED OL EN NR ‘905,092 


In anthracite there was an increase of 22,463 tons, or 3.8 per 
cent. 

The coal tonnage of the Belvidere Division, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, for the week ending Oct. 7 was: 1876, 29,080; 1875, 
27,007; increase, 2,073 tons, or 7.7 per cent. Actual shipments 
from Coal Port and South Amboy were: 1876, 19,829; 1875, 24,- 
840; decrease, 5,011 tons, or 20.2 per cent. 


Grain Movement. ; 

San Francisco wheat and flour shipments for September were 
2,740,333 bushels ot wheat, all to Great Britain, and 51,700 bar- 
rels of flour, of which 25,400 went to Great Britain, 20,000 to 
China and J apan, and the rest to the Pacific islands and Cen- 
tral America. For the first three months of the California 
crop year, ending Sept. 30, shipments were as follows: 





1876, 1875. Increase. P.c 

Flour, barrels.......... 109,400 94,900 14,500 15.3 
Wheat, bushels......... 5,404,833 3,348,500 2,056,333 61.4 
Total, bushels.... 5,951,833 3,823,000 2,128,833 55.7 


It is expected that the October shipments will be not less 
than 3,000,000 bushels. The receipts of wheat from the inte- 
rior at San Francisco for the three months were: 1876, 7,879,333; 
1875, 5,231,000; increase, 2,648,333 bushels, or 50.6 per cent. 

For the week ending Oct. 7 receipts and shipments of grain 
of all kinds are reported as follows, in bushels: 


1876. 1875, Increase. P.c. 

Lake ports’ receipts........ 6,476,942 4,977,592 1,499,350 30.0 
“ « gshipments...... 4,660,252 4,193,258 466,994 11,1 
Atlantic ports’ receipts. .... 4,093,195 3,179,589 913,606 28.7 


Of the shipments from lake ports, 354% per cent. was by rail 
in 1876, 31% in 1875 and 9% in 1874. ; 

Chicago receipts and shipments for the week ending Oct. 14 
were: 


1876 1875. Increase. P.c. 
Eo |. diddnéeuaeedee 3,343,474 2,032,632 1,310,842 64.5 
Ee ele pa 2,441,535 1,680,151 761,384 453 


Corn formed more than half and wheat nearly a quarter of 
the total receipts. 


Lake and Oanal Rates. 


These rates have again advanced. Lake rates, however, 
since our last report were lower for several days by a quarter 
ofacent. This week, however, they have risen and are q 





Tuesday at 444 cents per bushel for corn and 5 cents for wheat 
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from Chicago to Buffalo, while canal rates are for corn and| Since the close of the year the com y -} upon loans of 000 in all made the State under acts 
8 for wheat from Buffalo to New York. ™” chase or lease the lines 3 the Southern & Atlan Telegraph passed by the ture in 1855 and’ 1857. The case turned 
Railroad Traffic, vameany, Saas 2,329 miles of line, 8,778 miles of wire and | on th 


The freight traffic of the Utah Central and Southern roads - 


for September was as follows: 
1876, 1875. Increase. P.c. 
Utah Central, tons..............+++ 10,511 = 10,351 160 15 
We WON tesksiccccetcoences 9,525 6,248 3,277 = 52.4 
FUE connnetsncnnesdnemmaciea 20,036 16,599 3,437 20.7 
The principal item of treight on the Central was ae tons 
coal and coke; on the Sout 3,714 tons ore and nm. The 
Southern is also getting a rapidly increasing traffic in iron ore, 
of which 840 tons were carried in September. 
Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings for various periods are reported as follows : 
Year ending*Aug. 31: 
1875-76. 1874-5. Inc. or Dec. P.c. 








sage 
Portland & Rochester $138,270 $153,931 Dec $15,661 102) Average net receipt per 
Expenses ......... 116,207 131,761 Dec.. 15,554 11.8| message................ 114 “ 19.0 “ Dec... 16° 84 
——| The earnings and expenses for the year were as follows: 

Net earnings...... 22,063 22,170 Dec.. $107 ~(0.1 

Sones: ain a Be: 208 103 EVE... 1874-15.  Inc.orDeo. P.o. | Peal 

nay See, Se one ae Se:. etd peed $10,034,983 66 $9,564,574 60 Inc.$470,409 06 49 

Nine months ending Sept. 30: Expenses......... 6,635,473 69 6,935,414 77 Inc..300,058 92 4.7 

1876. 1875. Inc, or Dec. P.c. — 
Atchison, Topeka & Net earnings ..... $3,399,509 97 $3,229,159 83 Inc.$170,350 14 5.2 
a... = 0 eescoce $1,746,816 $1,004,233 Inc.. $742,583 73.9 | Per cent. of exp’s. 66.12 66.24 Dec. 0.12 0.2 
uF m, Cedar There were expended for of line $563,847.32; for re- 
outs AY pe pee oe - —— | construction, $386,779.35, and for new instruments and appa- 
Canada Southern.... 1,266,245 843,992 Inc.. 422,253 50.1 | Tatus, $95,460.71, all being included in working expenses. 
Central Pacific...... 13,143,166 12,567,044 Inc.. 676,122 4.6| Approximate general averages for the last year were: Gross 
Chicago & Alton 3,679,098 3,402,654 Inc.. 276,444 8.1 | earnings per mile of line, $137.12; per mile of wire, $55.24; net 
Chi., Milwaukee & earnings per mile of line, $46.45; per mile of wire, $18.71. Rates 

St. Paul........+.. 5,861,570 $5,606,558 Inc.. $255,012 4.5 | have been generally lower than in the preceding year. 

Cin., Lafayette & The income account for the year was as follows: 

Chicago........ te 281,658 292,111 Dec.. 10,458 36 Net earnings $3,399,509 97 
“nie. won 293,675 206,000 Inc.. 28,675 10,8 | Interest on bonds, sinking fands and dividends (1% per iuieaet on 
Hannibal & St. Jo- ‘iil ‘nae aie! bee CHE) 00.0 b00ctecs coccccccdessc0scccsseeesecoescccsss 0 A 

Sl cceeeahs aon ,397, 166, C .. ; 2 ag aa greene 
linois Central..... 4,248,761 5,638,522 Deo.. 284,761 6.1 |, MMAMOO s ras as a ws nsrtsessesreceeeesertgs eee nets $941,502 89 
ys ey Seneca 1,117,691 935,824 Inc.. 181,867 19.4 | Payment of liabilities of preyious year ...... 333,569 87 abies os 
— ae 857,704 831,112 inc 26,592 3.2 ——— 

Northern ......... A . ée q x 
Louisville & Nash- Be Esso becdhinsocecnttednnesadessabatienin $13,741 59 

TO .ccvccccccece 3,657,671 3,346,346 Inc.. 311,325 9.3] Four quarterly dividends were declared from the earnings of 
Midland, of Canada. 201,038 217,926 Dec.. 16,888 1.8| the year, three of 2 per cent. each, and one of 1% pe cent. 
Michigan Contwal. or 5,061,409 4,810,755 Inc.. 250,654 5.2) making 7% per cent. in all, All interest was paid and the full 

— sons 2,260,650 2,008,509 Ino A 281.1 “1 128 amount carried to the sinking funds. 

& Mississ: * 718, 419, D ce 298, x 
St. Louls, Aiton THE SCRAP HEAP. 

Terre Ha’te—. e- 

ville Line.... .... 344,790 402,993 Dec.. 58,203 14.4 Railroad Manufactures. 

St. Louis,Iron Moun- t the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Steel Company 
one — 2,625,133 2,496,923 Inc.. 188,210 5.6 | in Philadelphia last week the V pry ag | a for ne 
r Kansas ear just closed was reported at ns. semi-ann 
ou. tes” & _—r Le he .. CAs: Oe Yividend of 3 per cent., payable Oct. 16, was declared. The old 

Warsaw........+.. 1,074,613 755,639 Inc.. 318,974 42.2| Officers were re-elected, as follows: President, Samuel M. Fel- 

Eight months ending Aug. 31 : ton ; Secretary, Eben F, Barker; Treasurer, Henry C. Spack- 

man; Superintendent of Works, Luther 8. Bent. The gross 
7 ae So Oe omen eneet Oe 79,022 19.7) *mount of sales was over $3,000,000, and the average price re- 
an hag $ a4 oe > ae 073. 3.1 | Ceived was over $65 per ton, 

ee on . - ° nie so a 5, Rovktns, of St. Louis has contracts for buildin all 

sean ’ #4 f v e es on the Missouri estern road, and for n 
= we | — . — bar = baat us machine shops, round-houses and other buildings for the St. 

Month of September : Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern road at De Sote, Mo. 

‘Teteaien: The Kellogg Bridge Someone, at Buffalo, N. Y., has _ 
ig petro! $254,024 $162,890 Inc $91,134 55.9 | Completed two iron light-houses to be erected in Delaware Bay. 
Baltimore & Ohio... 1,608,808 . ....csccee seseccoscscecses . ; Lhe works are now engaged on six spans of iron bridge for the 
Burlington, 7 phn Western Counties Railway of Nova Scotia, and three spans, 

Rapids & Northern 90,800 117,928 Dec.. 27,128 23.0) each 164 feet long, to cross the Chemung River at Corning, 
Cairo & St. Louis.... 23,703 29,886 Dec.. 6,183 20.7| N. Y., on the Syracuse, Geneva & ig bee 
Canada Southern.... 158,618 117,109 Inc.. 35.4 The American Bridge Compan 4 of icago, has taken the 
Central Pacific...... 1,686,000 1,567,622 Inc.. 118,378 1.6 | contract for the superstructure of the Des Moines River bridge 
Obieago & a i: eee 00,288 Inc.. 5.6 (at Keokuk, Ia. The same company has already the contract 
. = — 28% 646,150 741.206 Dec 95,056 12.8 | for the piers, which are nearly completed. 

Cin., Lafayette & e : yh 5 The Brooks Locomotive Works, at Dunkirk, N. Y., are build- 
“Chicago.... ....+s 34,040 41,726 Dec.. 7,686 18.4 | ing narrow-gauge engines for the Mount Sterling, the Fond du 
Denver & Rio Gra’de, , Amboy & Peoria, and the Emlenton & Shippensville roads. 

Line......+++ 32,470 29,266 Inc 3,204 10.9] Escanaba Furnace, at Escanaba, Mich., was sold at public 
Denver & Rio Gra’de, sale recently and bought py A. B. Meeker, of Chicago, for 

Trinidad Extension BUD” daicsteud  aevdnscetignsins - | $105,000. The purchase iricludes, besides the furnace and a 
Hannibal & St. Jo- number of tenements and other buildings, a large tract of 

GOPR. .ccccccccccce 183,000 154,634 Inc 28,366 18.3 woodland. 

—— song anced VIE Bes “ae 28 The committee appointed by the creditors of the Milwaukee 

& Western... ...- / 491,378 143,784 Dec.. 22,406 15.6| Iron Company report that the claims Te the company ag- 
International & Gr’t gregate ,840.59, of which $458,427.81 is secured. 6 con- 

Northern ......... 133,426 88,990 Inc.. 44,436 49.9; tingent claims, indorsements on discounted paper etc., amount 
Louisville & Nash- to $202, 849.26 The assets are ed at 956.71, leaving 

Ville .....++++++00. 488,393 444,832 Inc.. 43,561 9.8] an apparent but not now available surplus of $78,524, the con- 
—— — “- 622,526 620,814 Inc .. 1,712 03) tingent claims being excluded from the calculation. It is said 

. that proceedings in bankruptc begun, 
etme cns++ 26144 = 21.8 Ino. 89,817 11.1} Ty Pari uce Bridge & Iron Works, st Milwaukee, Wis., 
St. Louis, Alton & T. 7 : 1. ‘ "| have contracts for a street bridge in Chicago; five bridges for 

H., Belleville Line 44,589 48,710 Dec.. 4,121 8.5| the Wisconsin Central road; three for the Pennsylvania Com- 
St, Louis, Iron Mt. & pany, and a 300-ft. draw-span for the Minnesota River. 

B0..-. 0+. --.-. 374,000 333,776 Inc.. 40,224 12.1 e East St. Louis Iron Company’s mill at East St. Louis, 
St. Louis, Kan. City Tll., has been remodeled and improved and now contains six 

ee 290,601 246,624 Inc.. 43,977 17.8] paddling furnaces, eight heating furnaces, one 20-inch 3-high 
—— © ns tise 174 | Pail train, with blooming rolls, one 14-inch train 2-high, for 
oan ti bash & — as Ss.. . “| making rails from 8 to 56 lbs. per yard, one 18-inch puddle 

a _— 411,262 342,179 Inc 69,083 20.2 , one squeezer and the necessary shears and machinery. 

First Theee Weeks i tins ¥ a ’ The capacity of the mill is 100 tons per day. The company can 

a ens turn out rails of any size from 8 to 72 pounds per yard and 
St. Louis & South- claims that, by the reheating process, it can make perfectly 

eastern.........+. SUT. vib idscedh Seteeegrecscencs wren mw mde Aig ; 

First week in October : The Thomas Iron Company recently started up its two fur- 
Atchison, Topeka & naces at Lock Ridge and also two of those at Hockendauqua, 
Pee o_o ee as ° $65,539 $43,249 Inc.. $22,290 51.6) pa, nee eae cate anal i 

cago, WaEee Some tronble has been caused at the Passaic g n 
mA SS. Pah... 100--- SABO 226,589 Dec.. = 42,589 18.8 | baterson, N. J., by the refusal of some of the men w accept a 

a ae 6.776 Inc 411 6.0| Teduction in wages. The matter has been finally settled, the 
Denver & Rio Gra’de, ‘ ‘ ca “| men continuing work at the reduced rates. 

Trinidad Extension PARE Se ln ae Rabo ...| The employes of the Watson Manufacturing Company, of 
Michigun Central... 150,861 145,306 Inc.. 5,555 3.8| Paterson, X. i have met and appointed a committee to see 
Ohio & Mississippi. . 96,260 82,463 Inc.. 13,797 16.7| what can be done towards securing the wages due them at the at t 
st Louis, Iron Mt. & time the Receiver was appointed. » 

Southern.......... 100,000 87,432 Inc.. 12,568 14.4 Past Time on a Sout! Road 
Shes on a ws ; On Sept. 30 a train on the Montgomery & Eufaula road made 

a £17798 Inc £2,467 13.9 | the run of 81 miles from Eufaula to Montgomery in two hours 

> nye oan sa a : t , and ten minutes, being an average of 37.4 miles per hour. The 
Grand Trunk... £38,000 «£41,100 Dec.. £3,100 7.6 | time from Pike Road 








“ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Western Union Telegraph. 
The annual report of this company for the year ending June 
, 1876, shows that at the close of the year the coment 
worked 73,582 miles of line, with 183,882 miles of wire and 7, 
Offices. ere was during the year an increase of 699 miles of 
line, or 0.9 per cent.; of 4,337 miles of wire, or 2.4 per cent., 
of 507 offices, or 7.7 per cent. There were in use at the close 


of the year 8,437 sets of instruments for —s by os 

me J ee 1,729 r - instruments, 11,101 4... “y 

Magne 365 transmit repeaters, 8 - 

boards, 4,133 cut-offs, 3,201 lightning arresters and 93,819 cells 
ry. 


ig tnd thei of he oh 
0! 
“ihe capital stock is $41,073,410, of which $7,272,235 is held by 


the company itself, leaving $33,801,175 outs’ % 

the year $13,700 were in for stock of com 
nies whose lines are leased. The bonded debt, less sink 
funds, amounts to heaps mye The — stock aia © 
at the rate of ay ys le of line $185 per mule of wire; 
the funded debt 


mile of line and $34 mile of a, 
The number of momages and average rosaigin were as fol- 


lows: 
1875-76. 1874-75. Inc. o 


r Dec. P.c. 

Number of messages..... 18,729,567 17,153,710 Inc.. 1,575,857 9.2 
Average gross receipt per 

54.0 cts. Dec.. 3.1 cts. 5.7 


MOBBAQC.... 2... eeeeees 50.9 cts. 
cove cesscecoscooccee 33.5“ 35.0 “ Dec.. 15 “% 43 














to Mon omnery Js fotos, was 21 eS 
including time re to 8 up e e 
train wes composed of six coaches; the engine has 1374 by 22 
in. cylinders and drivers 5 ft. diameter. 


RAILROAD LAW. 


Mortgages Oovering Land Grants. 
The cases of Wilson against Boyce and others, decided by 








and | the United States Supreme Court at ite recent term, were suits 


brought laintiff to recover possession of a large tract of land 
claimed ed m under a conveyance executed by the trustees 
under a certain mortgage executed by the Cairo & Fulton 
Railroad Company in 1857. Defendant’s claims rested under 
conveyances from the State of Missouri, which State sold the 





lands on account of non-payment: by the company of interest 


; | mortgage its lands not used 


e interpretation of those statutes, which provided that 
the State loans should be a mortgage bs ee vend ond « - 
ee, and upon all the of the company. C) 

decided in favor of the defendants, hol ; 

1. The generality of the language of the act was no objection 
to the val ty of e m e. A deed or mortgage of “all 
my Property is sufficient to pass title. 

It was quite within the | ay of the railroad company to 

‘or the road or appurtenances. 

The Court therefore held that the State lien, as set forth in 
the acts referred to, was paramount and prior to that of the 
mortgage made by the company to the trustees, and the fore- 
closure of the State lien destroyed any title arising under the 
subsequent mortgage. The plain must be held to have 
bought with the knowledge of the prior lien, and his title is 
is not good as against that of defendant's. 


—— of an Employe Resulting in Injury to Him- 
86 7 


In Campbell against the Atlanta & Richmond Air Line, ap- 
from Gwinnett Circuit Court, the Georgia Sopreme Court 
WEE es ts minal comes atin 
° employe ofa ra company, suing the company for 
a personal injury sustained from Seoligens perfecmanes of an 
act in which he participated, has not made a prima facie case 
for recovery, without proving, either thag he was wholly free 
from fault self, or that there was negligence on the part of 
his fellow servants. If he rests on a presumption of negli- 
ence without actual proof thereof, that presumption applies 
him with the same force as to others who participated in the 
same act of common duty, andto get the benefit of the pre- 
sumption as applied to the others, he must rebut it so far as it 
applies to himself. * ® bd t bd ° 
. The evidence in the present case fails to establish, 
affirmatively, either basis of recovery: It leaves the plaintiff's 
diligence unvindicated, and it fixes no negligence on others, 
Judgment reversed. 


Foreclosure as Affecting Previous Oontracts—Exolusive 


Contract with Telegraph Company. 

In the Western Union Telegraph Company against the At- 
lantic & Pacific am Company, the Ohio Court of Com- 
mon Pleas held as follows: In an agreement between a railroad 
and telegraph company, for the construction and operation of 
a line of tel h, wherein the former is demgna as the 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis Junction Railroad Company, but the 
road referred to as belonging to it, and concernin, which the 
agreement is made, in fact belongs to the Junction Railroad 
Oompany, and the agreement is signed by the Fm and 
sealed with the corporate seal of the Junction Railroad Com- 
pany, and that Company enters upon and receives performance 
of the agreement, the words “ Cincinnatti & Indianapolis ” may 
be rejec as surplusage, and the agreement held bindi 
upon the Junction Railroad Company. the railro 

rwards be sold under forclosure, the telegraph not 

being a party, to anew company having constructive notice 
of the agreement, and this company continues for several 
years to receive and enjoy performances on the part of the tele- 
gre hh company, which expends considerable sums upon the 

ith that the agreement has been sanctioned and adopted 
such agreement is bind'ng upon the new company, although it 
may not run with the land, and although the mortgage under 
which the sale upon foreclosure is made was prior in date to 
to the agreement. The agreement by the railroad company 
grantes the exclusive right of way for construction of the 

nes of telegraph, and bound the railroad company to trans- 
port and deliver wherever along the road materials were need- 
ed in such construction, operation or r r of the telegraph 
lines, but bound it not to deliver, except at regular stations, 
for any competing line. Held, that equality ee § the duty 
of the railroad company in its relations to the public 
as carrier, this stipulation was against public policy, but that 
the use of its right of way for the purpose of erecting a line of 
telegraph, not concerning it in those relations, nor interferin 
with the interests of transportation, the exclusive grant of suc 
use would be enforced. 








OLD AND NEW ROADS. 


Baltimore & Ohio. 


At the regular meeting of the directors in Baltimore, Oct. 11, 
it was resolved to declare the usual dividend of 5 per cent. from 
the earnings of the past half year on the stock of the Main 
Stem. It was also resolved that it was inoxpedient to declare 
any dividend on the stock of the Washington Branch, in view 
of the continued claim of the State of Maryland fur the tax of 
20 per cent. of the gross earnings. The board also listened to 
an address from President Garrett. 

In this speech Mr. Garrett stated the revenue for September, 
including that of the Pittsburgh Division, to have been 
$1,608,808, and $205,773 greater than the August earnings, but 
he did not compare these earnings with those for September 
last year. The returns he considered very satisfactory in view 
of the low rates. He referred to the New York conference of 
railroad officers, and said that Vice-President King attended it 
* for the ee of aiding in establishing remunerative rates.” 
It seems that it was expected that the New York Central would 
be represented, but it was not. Mr, Garrett said of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting: 

“* Statements were made on behalf of the New York Central 
that the representatives of the other trunk lines had been mis- 
informed as to the supposed demand of the New York Central 
road to make equal rates from the centres of western commerce 
to the seaboard cities, irrespective of distances, but as, after 
consuming the time of the officers who ati ed this confer- 
ence, there was no practical evidence that the New York 
Central road had abandoned what was understood 
to be its policy, the conference necessarily proved 
fruitless. It was clearly shown that the western con- 
nections of the New York Central road felt that the interests 
of their stockholders and bondholders were bony | literally im- 
molated by a policy which time will certainly show to be ca- 
pricious, as contrary to common sense as to long-established 
principles, and im ble to be maintained. It was evident 

- were entirely dissatisfied with the policy of the New 
Yurk Central, and they plainly showed a wise anxiety to bring 
about a restoration of rates to a remunerative standard.” 
Philadelphia & Reading. 

The Philadelphia correspondent of the New York Bulletin 
writes as follows: 

“The Reading Railroad is making considerable progress 
in its experiments which are being made over some of the 
Western noone Sele lines on through bills of lading for 
grain shipped the Western grain centres to this port for 
shipment. It has just completed the delivery on board ship- 
pers’ vessel a cargo of corn at the Richmond docks, which were 
lately remodeled for Sa grain instead of coal. This 
shipment came in part via Anchor Line from Erie over the 
Reading road and ite connections, instead of via Buffalo and 
the Lehigh Valley, as was ori nally proposed. There may be 
considerable significance in this change of route; as it was ori- 

nally pro to utilize Erie’s third rail and the Lehigh Val- 
ey Railroad by the North Shore freight line. This change is 
thought to have been in consequence of the ill-feeling engen- 
devel between the Reading and the Lehigh Va'ley at th 





time of the collapse of the Coal Combination, since whi 
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there has been no disposition to co-operate in securing 
th trade. therefore, resolved to bring 
ite ootn eh Et nd i 


a , in- 
piving the: Valley of the tratho entirely, 
whil entirely, 
as ite other on jon—the North Pennsylvania—has no trans- 
As to get from Erie the Reading must receive it from a 
line wor! by the P Railroad Company, the pros- 
pect of developing ble business from that port will 
probably depend upon the Pennsylvania’s will. 


New York, Boston & Montreal. 

A suit out of the attempt of this company to secure 
an entrance into New York City under the charter of the Cen- 
tral U; Railroad was mevagns Senee the New York 
Supreme Court this week by Oliver W. Barnes, who was Presi- 
dent of the Central U Company, and sold a con- 
trolling interest therein to es interested in the New York, 
Boston & Montreal. He claims that he did not receive all the 
consideration offered and ly brought suit to recover 

es for breach of contract. Py <ioer aprnctions 
b out on the trial, it appears © New York, n 
; 1 need $25,000 to be used in 
securing some tion on the Underground charter. For 


this they were 4 in Underground stock, for which they after- 
cash from their own com x 
“ae the testimony the Court ordered a non-suit 


on the grounds that the contract between Barnes and 


Seligman was void for two reasons : 
Bee it to convey the right of Barnes in a con- 
tract to a road of which he was President, which was 


i od void. 
— ped ment to transfer the contro) of the board 
phe sage } erp to Brown affected the rights of the 
minority of the stockholders, and was against public policy and 


oid. 
: The case, it is said, will now go to the General Term. 


Lockport & Buffalo. 

A cxntenet Ste gratis the first section of six miles of this 
road has been let to 1 Lalley, of Lockport, N.Y. The 
remaining seven miles will be let soon. A contract for ties 
from Canada has also been let. The road is to run from Lock- 
port, N. Y., southwest 13 miles to Tonawanda, where it will 
connect with the Niagara Falls Branch of the Erie. 


_ afr ge rail on the B Cedar Rapids 
ird or 3 ft. e on the Bur D. r 

» Uerthamseed tae on of this road has been laid from 

Burlington, Ia., to the junction at Mediapolis, and the inde- 

pendent track has been laid from Mediapolis westward five 

miles. Work is in progress on the 14 miles required to reach 

Winfield. 


The Winter Time Table Meeting. 
The annual meeting of railroad officers to prepare a winter 
schedule for the through lines was held in New York, Oct. 11. 
Mr. E. 8. Flint, of the Clev Columbus, Cincinnati & In- 
dianapolis, presided, and Mr. W. F. Allen, of the Official Guide, 
acted as Secretary. The question of time-tables was referred 
to a committee of 15, whic 
differing but little from that of last winter, w 


Dividends. 
Dividends have been declared by the —— companies : 
Panama, 3 cent., quarterly, payable Oct. 16. 
Baltimore F'Onio 5 per cent., semi-ann payable Nov. 1. 
Transfer books will be closed from Oct. 20 to Nov. 1. 


Railway Mail Service Oompensation. 

The Railway Mail Service Commission, after concluding its 

tiante went north again to Indianapolis. Ata 
session held there Oct. 11 a hearing was given to several rail- 
road officers and merchants of the city, and the local post-office 
authorities were examined. The general feeling wasin favor 
of a restoration of the fast mail system. 

The commission met a; in St. Louis, Oct. 18, where the 
local officers of the Seestinens and some merchants testified 
in favor of the fast mail trains. On Oct. 14, Superintendents 
Lyford, of the Kansas Pacific; McKissock, of the St. Louis. 
—— City & Northern; Rogers, of the Atlantic & Pacific; and 
Mead, of the Missouri , made statements. The general 
opinion was that the com tion received by their roads for 
carrying the mails was caliper insufficient. Mr. Mead thought 
that the car space occupied would be the fairest basis of pay- 
ment, and that the mails now paid much less than express 
matter. 


Railway Mail Service Mutual Benefit Association. 

The annual meeting of this association was held in St. 
Louis, Oct. 12. The Premdent, Mr. A.J. Miller, made an ad- 
dress setting forth the objects and benefits of the association. 
There were at the close of the year 1,055 members and a bal- 
ance of $1,850.59 in the treasury. Darton Se last year about 
$4,000 had been paid in pe oy and the same amount paid 
out to the representatives of seven members. 

The meeting was a addressed by all the members 
of the Railway Mail Service Commission, who were then in the 
city. The rest of the were of the usual routine 
character. 


subsequently —— a ps meron 


Oregon Pacific. 
A bill introduced into the Oregon Legislature on behalf of 
this company provides that the company shall build a line from 
Portland: Oregon, toa pynotion with the Union Pacific, in con- 
sideration whereof the State shall pay the company a subsidy 
of $24,000 mer annum for 20 years for each section of 
20 miles of said road within the State. As security for the 
completion of the road outside of the State, the State is to re- 
tain one-half the subsidy for each section of 20 miles until a 
corresponding section of 20 miles beyond the State line is 
finished. The State is also to ogee not to undertake any regu- 
lation of fares or freights over the road. 

It is said that the has vi little chance of passing, at 
any rate in its present shape. Besides a strong anti-subsidy 
feeling it has to meet the o tion of several other projects 


which are asking for State ai 
Great Western, of Oanada. ; 

A London dispatch says that ata 6 meeting of the 
stockholders in that city, Oct 12,'the project of amalgamating 
with the Grand Trunk 


= oped was Sicanton cntberte Propo- 
sition being fi rejected by an overwhelming majority. The 
roposition was t ‘tee Great Western Railway should pay to 
the Grand Trunk line the sum of £225,000 as rental for the use 
of the whole of the latter’s lines west of Toronto, including the 
Buffalo & Lake Huron, the International, and the St. Clair fer- 
ries, Mr. Chil the President of the road, in a long speech 

a series of what he termed discr 


mael of 


Grand Trunk. 


railway hnes. 


tion of the presidency of the company by Mr. 

ot 

bave been made with the intention of affec the action of | but $165,000 were canceled, leaving $1,270,000 outstandin 
he ( on the ae of the partial . s 


The resigna’ 
Richard Potter is said to have been gomecle 
to have caused much comment in London. It is 


the Great Western 
amalgamation 


severely table 
acts of the Grand Trunk Railway, and denounced it as the Ish- 
American 


trainmen, a number of the men met at Galesburg, Ill., Oct. 12, 
and appointed a committee to remonstrate with the officers of 
the road and to demand a return to the old rate of wages. 

The rolling stock of the eompane'ss fully a and a 
considerable number of new cars has been ordered to the 
Aurora shops. 


Fitchburg. 

Negotiations are said to be pending between this company, 
the Erie and the Delaware & Hudson Canal Company for the 
formation of a new through line from Boston to the West b 
the Hoosac Tunnel, Albany, Binghamton and the Erie to Buf- 
falo. The plan also includes the delivery of coal from the Del- 
aware & Hudson Canal Company’s lines to New England points 
by way of the Hoosac Tunnel line. The officers of the compa- 
a at ores recently passed over the Tunnel line on a spe- 
cia] train. 


St. Louis & Southeastern. 
The Auditor’s statement for August is as follows: 





St.Louis Kentucky Tenn. Whole 

Div. v. Div. road, 
Total earnings..... $53,244 41 $34,984 92 $13,736 98 $101,966 26 
Working expenses. 41,556 30 32,231 94 11,155 47 85,543 71 
Net earnings....... $11,688 11 $2,752 98 $1,981 46 $16,422 55 
Per vent. of exp’ses, 78.11 92.09 85.81 83.87 


For the whole road the grows earnings were $292, and the net 
earnings $47 per mile for the month. 


New Orleans, Mobile & Texas, 

Notice is ag to holders of the bonds issued by the New 
Orleans, Mobile & Chattanooga Railroad Company and New 
Orleans, Mobile & Texas Railroad Company, secured by two 
deeds of trust or mort age, dated respectively March 15, 1870, 
and Jan. 1, 1872, who have not become parties to the act of in- 
corporation of the New Orleans & Texas Railroad Company 
that they are required to make their election to join the said 
company or take their pro rata portion of their bonds in 
money, according to the terms and conditions of Article 5 of 
the charter thereof and the decree of the court. Messrs. L. P. 
Morton, Henry Morgan and William Mertens are the committee 
of bondholders. 


Omaha & Republican Valley. 

Saunders County and the other counties interested having 
voted the subsidies asked for, work has been begun on this 
road, which is to run from the Union Pacific at Waterloo Val- 
ley, Neb., (31 miles from Omaha) southward through Saun- 
ders, Butler and Polk counties. The terms of the Saunders 
County vote require 35 miles to he completed by Jan. 1. It is 

uilt and will be worked as a branch of the Union Pacific. 


Manchester & Keene. 

There has been much trouble with the workmen on this 
road, the contractors having mnaponses work and discharged 
the men without paying them the wages due. Most of the 
men were thus left destitute, unable either to support them- 
selves or to get away to other places. The matter was finally 
settled by the towns which hold stock in the company, agree- 
ing to cash the contractors’ due-bills at 10 per cent. discount, 
which offer nearly all the men accepted. The contractors 
claim that the company failed to pay them as agreed, leaving 
them without money to meet their own obligations. 


East Berlin Branch. 

Tracklaying has been be on this road, which is to run 
from East Berlin, Pa., southward six miles to a junction with 
the Hanover Junction, Hanover & Gettysburg road. All the 
iron has been bought and is on hand. 


Bedford, Brownstown & Madison. 


Madison township, Ind., has voted to levy a tax of $110,000 in 
aid of this projected road. 


Qincinnati & Martinsville. 

Arrangements have been completed to reopen this road, 
which was closed to traffic some months since. Trains were 
to begin running over the road Oct. 18. 


Oincinnati & Eastern. 

This road is now completed from the crossing of the Little 
Miami road at Plainsville, 0., eastward to Batavia, about 15 
miles, and trains were to begin running over this section Oct. 
16. From Batavia eastward to Winchester, 30 miles, the track 
is being laid as fast as possible, in order to complete that sec- 
tion before winter. 


Montclair & Greenwood Lake. 

Suit has been begun in the United States Circuit Court by 
Wm. A. Guest to set aside the foreclosure of the first and sec- 
ond mortgage and the sale of the road under the foreclosure 
decrees. Mr. Guest was a large creditor of the old Montclair 
Company and bought the interest of the stockholders in the 
road at a sale made by order of the New Jersey Court of Chan- 
cery, April 4, 1874. 


Boston & Albany. 
The following petition to the directors is being circulated: 
“The undersigned, patrons of the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road, request you to reduce your rates for passengers to two 
cents per mile, and local freight rates 25 per cent.; believing 
as we do that the greatly reduced rates for labor and all ma- 
terials used by your —~ together with the increase of 
travel owing to a reduction in fares, will enable you to con- 
tinue your present rate of dividends to your stockholders. 
Should there be a deficiency, we py ony A suggest that your 
pow surplus funds of upwards of three million six hundred 
housand be used to supply such deficiency.” 


Ogdensburg & Lake Ohamplain. 

A St. Albans (Vt.) dispatch of Oct. 16 says: ‘‘ This mornin 
the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain Railroad Company seize 
its road from the Central Vermont Company for non-payment 
of rent. Wm. J. Averill, of Ogdensburg, was appointed by the 
Supreme Court of New York eiver of the property, and he 
amano John C. Pratt, President of the company, General 

anager. Tbe Central Vermont officers have notified their 
employes to obey the Receiver. At present, and until some 
other arrangement is made, they will transfer passengers, bag- 
gage and freight at Rouse’s Point.” 

e road, which runs from Ogdensburg, N. Y., eastward to 
Rouse’s Point, 118 miles, has been worked since 1870 by the Ver- 
mont Central trustees and their successor, the Centra] Vermont 
Company, under a so-called agreement, which is really a lease. 


Erie. 
The Receiver’s report for July, as filed by the referee, is 
summed up as follows: 





EG SEE Bin ane 66.665n6+ chbkscabebsbdacsese 0teccess $429,020 40 
Receipts for the monthhy........0000 seescccceveccccccs 1,764,591 08 
Dein c deans dacerdsecctebcccswbbdisee. cove coccce $2,193,611 48 
Disbursements on all accounts........c006 ceeseceeeces 1,804,846 10 
NE BOD ous n 0.0 ccnnne ceiareedevecsi conesccse’ $388,765 38 


The disbursements were in excess of the receipts by $40,- 
255.02. No Receiver’s certificates were issued during the month, 


Aug. 1. 
Philadelphia & Atlantio City. 





Chicago, & . 
This company co Be Quincy a reduction in the wages of 


begin work on the grading, most of which will be a. The 
line begins at Dry Inlet "Son below Atlantic City, N. J., and 
runs ina very direct line to Camden. The terminus in that 
city is at the foot of Division street, whence a ferry will run 
across the Delaware to Philadelphia. Some trouble is antici- 
pore in securing the entrance into Camden. The road, if 

ilt, will be parallel and close to the Camden & Atlantic, and 
through a country which cannot well support two railro; 


St. Louis, Lawrence & Western. 

St. Louis papers report that the Kansas courts have appoint- 
ed Mr. George H. Rea, of St. Louis, Receiver, on apphecation of 
the creditors. Mr. Rea will give his personal attention to the 
management of the line. 

The road, which was formed by the consolidation of the St. 
Louis, Lawrence & Denver and the St. Lawrence & South- 
western, extends from the Missouri Pacific at Pleasant Hill, 
ae westward through Lawrence to Carbondale, Kan., 93 
miles. 


Portland, Salt Lake & South Pass. 

Chief Engineer Chapman has ney rg the location of this 
road (late the Portland, Dalles & Salt Lake) from Corinne, 
Utah, to Malade City, Idaho, 50 miles. This section is now 
under contract, and work has been begun at Corinne. Mr, 
Chapman reports the route through the Malade Pass not only 
practicable, but easy of construction, with one grade of 90 feet 
to the mile and no other over 70 feet. 


Oentral Pacific. 

For some time past this company has been suing Mr. A. A, 
Cohen, formerly an agent but lately a very active opponent of 
the company, on account of some of the transactions of his 
agency. The suit has been very long, an enormous mass of 
testimony having been taken, much of it relating to the inside 
workings of the company. In San Francisco, Oct. 12, the end 
of the suit was reached, the Court giving a verbal decision in 
favor of Cohen, and promising a written decision in a few days. 


Red River & Rio Grande. 


It is said that parties interested in the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas have secured a controlling interest in this company, 
which has a Texas charter and land grant for a railroad from 
Sherman, Tex., southwest across the whole State to Presidio 
del Norte, on the Rio Grande. The ja aa also includes an 
extension through Mexico, by way of Chihuahua, to a port\near 
the mouth of the Gulf of California. 


Illinois Oentral. 

It is said that the transfer between the North and Iowa divi- 
sions at the Dubuque Bridge will be done away with and that 
North Division freight trains will hereafter run through to Du- 
buque, instead of stopping at Dunleith. It is also said that 
long engine runs will be tried, freight engines running through 
from Amboy to Waterloo, 210 miles, the crews being changed 
at Dubuque. , 


Tennessee Ooal & Railroad. 

This company, which owns a railroad from Tracy City, Tenn., 
southwest to a junction with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis near Cowan, 21 miles, has just completed 114 miles of 
road to some new mines just opened. The gauge is 5 feet. 


Vermont Oentral. 
A meeting of the first and second-mortgage bondholders was 
held in Boston, Oct. 11, to elect a new committee to represent 
them under the decree of the court. The first-mortgage bond- 
holders chose Eaward D. Mandell, of New Bedford, Maas., and 
Otis Drury, of Boston; the second-mortgage bondholders, 
Francis A. Brooks, of Boston. 
There was some discussion on the plan of reorganization 
offered by the Central Vermont Company, and Gov. J. Gregory 
Smith made sore explanations. Several others spoke, the 
eneral drift of feeling among the bondhold+rs being dissatis- 
faction with the plan on account of the priority given to the 
trust debt and distrust of the present management. No action 
as to the plan was taken. 
The plan of reorganization, as prepared by the Central Ver- 
mont Company and submitted to the bondholders by the com- 
mittee, consisting of T. H. Perkins, J. H. Converse and Estes 
Howe, is as tollows : 
1. Lhe Vermont Central and Vermont & Canada railroads 
shall be sold to the Central Vermont Railroad Company, and 
that corporation is to issue securities as follows, to be offered 
to the security holders of the Vermont Central and Vermont & 
Canada railroads, in exchange tor their securities, hereafter 
mentioned, for the space of six months after said purchase. — 
2. Registered or coupon bonds of the Central Vermont Rail- 
road Company to be issued, not to exceed $7,000,000, secured 
by the first mortgage upon the Vermont Central and Vermont 
& Canada raliroote and equipment appertaining thereto, and 
payable in 30 years from date, with interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent., 
First, To return, by exchange or otherwise, the trust bonds 
known as the ‘‘Equipment,” ‘‘ Income and Extension” and 
**Guaranteed” bonds, bond for bond, according to their face, 
$3,912,600. 

Second, To pay the Vermont & Canada Railroad Company 
$1,500,000 for therr road. : 
And in order to provide for the retirement of the floating 
debt of the receivers and managers, there shall be set apart 
$1,587,400 balance of said $7,000,000 of bonds, which, while 
they shall stand equal as to security with the whole of said 
mortgage, shall be entitled to payment of interest out of the 
net income of said roads before any other security of the com- 
pany up to July 1, 1879. 

And in order further to provide for said floating debt, and to 
facilitate and expedite the payment of the same, the interest 
on said $5,412,600 bonds up to July 1, 1879, shall be funded into 
a scrip payable in ten years from the date thereof, or sooner, 
at the option of the company, bearing interest at the rate of 6 
per cent., and all the earnings of said roads after payment of 

nterest on said $1,587,400 of bonds, up to July 1, 1879, and of 

expenses of operating and maintaining the same and paying 
the rent of leased roads, shall be appropriated, up to July 1, 
1879, to the payment and cancellation of said floating debt. 

8. The present stock of the Central Vermont Railroad Com- 
pany to be retired, and $1,000,000 guaranteed 6 per cent. stock 
to be issued for the benefit of the present Central Vermont 
stockholders, independent of the Rutland stock. so called, for 
advances, interest, ete. 

4. The Central Vermont Railroad Company to issue $2,500,- 
000 6 per cent. preferred stock, $2,000,000 to be used for the 

paneee of retiring the first mortgage bonds of the Vermont 
Ben al Railroad Company and to the extent that the holders of 
said bonds may be willin to exchange at 66% per cent. of the 
face of said bonds, and ,000 for the Vermont & Canada Rail- 
road Company. 2 

5. The Central Vermont Railroad Company to issue its com- 
mon stock to the amount of $1,500,000, to be used for the pur- 

se of retiring the second-mortgage bonds of the Vermont 

entral Railroad Company and to the extent that the holders 0} 
said bonds may exchange the same at 20 per cent. of the face 
value, and balance of said common stock to be issued to = 
present holders of the Central Vermont stock, independent 
the Rutland stock, so called. 


Railway Passenger and Freight Oonductors’ Mutual Aid 
and Benevolent Association. 


Oct. 12, delegates from all the branches being present. 





road, and itis said that arrangements are now being m 


Surveys have been made for this projected parrow-guege 
ade 


The annual meeting of this association was held in Chicng®. 
annual address, reviewing the progress of railroads, was de 
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livered by Mr. W. 8. Sears, of the Lake Shore & Mic 
Southern road. After some discussion the ljmit of member- 
ship was placed at 1,050, and the annual assessment was raised 
from $1 to $2.50 for each member. Several amendments to the 
constitution were submitted and discussed. One, which was 
adopted, provides for an auxiliary association of 500 membe 
who shall have many of the privileges of full members 
from whom, in the order of seniority, vacancies in the regular 
membership shall be filled. Some minor changes were re- 
ferred to the board of directors, with power. 

Mr. J. a Dunning, of St. a — may Sd we vr the 
annual address next year. fter electi @ ass0- 
ciation adjourned to meet again in Chicago next October. 


Oleveland & Mahoning Valley. 

The London Railway News of Sept. 30 says: ‘* The holders 
of the 1872 Leased Lines bonds of the Atlantic & Great Western 
Railroad will be gratified by the announcement, made else- 
where in our columns, to the effect that the issue of bonds of 
the Cleveland & Mahoning Railway, recently offeted to replace 
the maturing bonds of that Seg oe been taken in 
America at par. The subscriptions made for the issue in this 
country will consequently be returned; but the bondholders 
have the gratification of knowing that their prompt response 
has opened the eyes of holders in America to the value of the 
property, satisfactory testimony to which is afforded by the 
action taken by local capitalists. The success of the subscrip- 
tions will release the rental, which has accumulated since Jan- 
uary last, and allow of its distribution among the holders of 
the Leased Lines bonds, who owe a debt of gratitude to the 
committee which has so efhciently intervened on their behalf.’ 
Allegheny Narrow Gauge. 

A company | this name has been organized to build a nar- 
row-gauge road from Allegheny City, Pa., northwest to Ems- 
gorth, about six miles. It 1s intended for suburban traffic. 
Chicago, Danville & Vincennes. 


Receiver Anderson’s account for July and August is as fol- 
lows : 





of eng etree can've aah eye obg 
swindle. e only Sees ees to reside in Sarato- 
ga County is John N. Grover, ston. If there is or was 
any such man in existence he is unknown to the oldest inhab- 
itant of Ballston.” 

Vicksburg, Shreveport & Texas. 


It is again reported that parties interested in the Texas 
Pacific are omeens © advance the money needed to build 
the 90 miles of this road from its t terminus at Monroe, 


ceiver, the sale an 
Company having been set aside ny Se United States 


& 


Court some time ago. It will pro have to be sold for the 
benefit of the bondholders before an can be done towards 
the extension. 
Monday Oreek. 

A company by this name has been organized in Ohio to 


build a pega = e coal road from Gore, on the Straitsville 
Branch of the Columbus & Hocking Valley road, northward to 
Anderson’s, about 10 miles. The capital stock is to be $50,000. 


Wyandotte, Kansas Oity & Northwestern. 

eetings are being held and efforts made to raise the money 
required to extend this road from its present terminus at Lex- 
ington, Mo., eastward to Marshall, about 35 miles. The esti- 
mated cost is $300,000. From Marshall there is talk of a branch 
to run southward about 30 miles to Sedalia. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield. 

A meeting of the directors was held in Indianapolis last 
week, when Chief Engineer Maccoughty presented a report on 
the present condition of the work on the unfinished section 
from Montezuma to Indianapolis. ‘A number of the directors 
afterward started on a trip over the line. 

Oentral, of Georgia. 

On appeal from the Georgia Supreme Court the United 
States Supreme Court has reversed the decision of the State 
Court and holds that thiscompany is entitled to the limitation 
of all taxation to one-half of one per cent. of its net income, 
provided for in the original charter. The Supreme Court de- 
cision, after ae up the case, says : 

“Tt is not denied that by the provisions of the charter 

ranted in 1833, amended in 1835, and accepted by the Cen- 

al Railroad & Banking Company, a contract was made that 
the company should not be taxed higher than one-half of one 
per cent. — the net income. Nor is it denied that that the 





SD NNN DUE Lovocccovecccccosesececcesesoescoccene $15,821 94 

Receipts on present account...... ...-seesee socscccceecs 175,225 43 

« * account of former receivers.... ....20 sseee- 393 98 

~ COMPAR «0000 +0 ccecccce cocccces 21 00 

BRIAN, 00500 00 v0tceccsoscs 0vc0ce ce covessenesundesses $191,462 35 
Disbursements on present account .... .... $163,565 61 

“ * account of former re- 

GVETB ccc cccccccccccccececece cece ccccce 704 49 
Disbursements on account of floating debt.. 8,155 09 

— 172,425 19 

Maas; Bayt. 2... crecoscvoccccccsccegecceccesebesoess 19,037 16 


$19,037 1 
The receipts exceeded the disbursements by $3,215.22 for the 
two months. 


Bellaire & Southwestern. 

This company has filed amended articles of incorporation, 
covering a proposed extension from Woodsfield, O., through 
Morgan, Noble, Washington and Athens counties to Athens. 


Bangor & Piscataquis. 
Work has been papperine slowly through the season on the 
1 


extension of eight miles from Abbott, Me.,to Blanchard, and 
it is thought that it will be finished this fall. 


Waynesburg & Washington. 

The directors have resolved to suspend work for the present 
and todo nothing towards laying the iron on the road until 
next spring. 

Portland & Ogdensburg. 


The expected strike of the employes did not take place, the 
company having raised money enough to give the men one 
month’s pay and promising to pay them re ly hereafter. 
Duxbury & Oohassett. 

The adjourned convention in aid of the proposed extension 
of this road was held in Middleboro, Mass., Oct. 11. Several 
committees reported progress and there was a long discussion 
over the various lines proposed, but nothing definite was de- 
cided on. Committees were instructed to make a thorough 


local canvass and to be ready to report to an adjourned meet- 
ing to be held about Dec. 15. 


Dallas & Wichita. 


It is once more said that arrangements have been completed 
to build 25 miles of this road out of Dallas, Tex., this year. 


Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 

The present terminus at the Guadalupe River, five miles 
west of Seguin, Tex., has been named rion. Work is pro- 
gressing west of the Guadalupe, construction trains having 
crossed the river, and the iron is being laid. 


Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa & Occidental. 

This road, formerly the North Shore and the Northern Colo- 
nization roads, is now completed from Montreal, P. Q., west by 
north to St. Jerome, about 80 miles, and this seo¥ion was for- 
mally opened for travel Oct. 9. 


Southeastern, of Oanada. 

Aconsiderable force is now at work on the grading of the 
Northern Division (formerly the Richelieu, Drummond & Ar- 
thabaska road) between Waterloo, P. Q., and Acton. The line 

completed from Sutton Junction to Waterloo, and from Acton 
toSorel on the St. Lawrence, leaving a gap of 26 miles, on 
which work is now in progress, as stated above. When finished 
it will give the Southeastern a branch 96 miles long in all, most 
of it through a fine lumber country. 


Hudson & St. Lawrence. 


Some attempts having been made to sell bonds of this com- 
Ree unsuspecting people, the following, from the Ballston 
(N. Y.) Journal, may be of some interest : 

“Tn 1871 a railroad company was organized under the gen- 
eral law, named the Hudson & St. Lawrence Railroad Compa- 
hy, for the purpose of building a line from Ballston Spa to Og- 
densburg. “In the certificate filed in the office of the Secretary 
of State, by Robert L. Greene, President, a citizen of Hudson, 

-Y., is given a list of the directors and stockholders of the 
company. In the same certificate it is also represented that 
1,500 shares of stock of said company, representing $150,000 

ave been subscribed for in good faith, and 10 per eent. paid 

ereon, amounting to $15,000. In 1872, the president, direct- 
ors, etc., reported as follows : ‘Graduation and masonry (pay- 
ment on contract), $200,000. Land, land damages and fences. 

900, Engineering and agencies, $15,621. Total cost of 
toad and equipment, $216,921.82. Length of road, 150 miles.’ 
Since that time the company has made no report. 

‘In 1878 the company issued $2,500,000 6 per cent. real estate 

nds, each bond of the denomination of $2,500, payable 10 
omy after date in cash, or, at the option of the company, ina 

of land of 80 acres, to be located in one of the counties of 
toga, Hamilton, Oneida, Herkimer or St. Lawrence, on the 
line of said railroad. The bonds are secured by a pledge of all 

@lands that may be purchased or given to ssid company in 

above named counties. These bonds were thrown upon 
market, and the holders of them are now investigating for 
purpose of ascertaining their value, and whether the com- 
ever made any surveys or done any work upon their 
rroned line, or obtained any title to lands by purchase or 
the Inquires in this county and at Ogdensburg have revealed 
fact that the company has never putin an appearance on 





protect us promised was as perpetual as the existence of 
the company itself. But it is contended on behalf of the State 
that the charter granted in 1833 and amended in 1835 was sur- 
rendered by the union and consolidation of the company under 
the act of 1872 with the Macon & Western Railroad Company. 
and that the company is now existing under a charter granted 
ps Age latter act. By the construction placed upon the act of 
1872, however, no such union of the two com es Was 
authorized as would work a surrender of their by both 
of them and the creation of a new company; at most, it intend- 
ed a merger of the Macon & Western way Company into 
the other, a mode of transfer of that company’s franchises and 
= rty, and a permease therefor with the stock of the Cen- 
ral Company. Butthis gift of new powers did not destroy the 
identity of the Central Comperg, nor did the union of the 
Macon & Western Company wi e Central Company have the 
effect to exempt it from taxation, but it remained subject to all 


prior liabilities, the Central Company taking it then as it 
existed.” 


Oouncil Bluffs, Eastern & St. Louis. 

A company by this name has been organized in Missouri for 
the purpose of building a railroad from Pattonsburg, Mo., the 
terminus of the St. Louis, Council Bluffs & Omaha road, north- 
west to Council Bluffs, Ia., about 140 miles. The road, if 
built, would form, in connection with the St. Louis, Kansas 
City & Northern, a somewhat more direct line from St. Louis to 
Council Bluffs than any now in existence. 

Louisville, Cincinnati & Lexington. 
Receiver McLeod’s September report 18 as follows : 





Cash balance Sept. 1......c.ccccscccececcseecccceces eevee $361,234 91 
Cash receipts during MONth........-eceeceeceeeeecseseees 155,291 72 
Total. .rcccccccccccccccccccccccccecsccovcescosovcoces 
Paid on audited vouchers and pay-rolls.. 
Paid for back-pay claims........+0+esse0+ 
Cash balance, Oct. 1.....ccscccccsccccccccscccsvosess $424,386 95 


The receipts were $68,152.04 in excess of the disbursements 
for the month. 


Corpus Ohristi & Rio Grande. 
It 1s said that this company has contracts for the iron for 25 
miles of its road and that arrangements have been made to 


have the road in re from Corpus Christi, Tex., to 
Banquete early in 1877. 


Providence & Boston. 

At a recent meeting of ies interested in the projected 
narrow-gauge line from Bos to Providence, it was decided 
to adopt the line in Massachusetts passing through Brookline, 
West Roxb Dedham, Norwood, Waipele, Norfolk, Wrent- 
ham and Atticboro to the Rhode Island line near Valley Falls. 
This line is to the west of the Boston & Providence road, A 
committee was appointed to raise money for the survey and 
location of the line, with power to contract for such survey. 


Train Accidents in September. 


Early on the morning of the 1st, a train on the Missouri Pa- 
cific road ran into a wash-out near Fairview, Mo., and 18 cars 
ye ed up together, injuring a brakeman and killing &@ num- 

r of cattle. 

On the 1st, a passenger train on the Lehigh Valley road was 
thrown from the track near Catasauqua, Pa., by the breaking 
of an axle under the engine. Four cars went down a bank, in- 
juring one passenger seriously and 10 ——. 

On the eherncen of the 1st, the Ch ess train on 
the Vermont & Massachusetts Division of the a 

sasonget 





road ran into the rear of a mixed train near Wachuset' 


wrecking the caboose and passenger car, one 

and injuring three others. The conductor of express 
been warned — = a felled to t notity = a short distance 
head, but t is said, fa e 

% oe Neapmoee Peer! the 2d, a freight train on the Lake Shore 

& Michigan Southern was t! from the track near 


Dover, Mich., wrecking five cars and blocking the road several 
h 


ours. 

On the morning of the 2d, seven cars of a mixed train on the 
Port Jervis & Monticello road were thrown from the track 
near Port Clinton, N. Y., by a loose rail, blocking the track all 


day. 
On the 2d, nine cars of a freight train were thrown from the 
track in the Ohio & Mississippi yard at Cincinnati, killing a 


eman. 
On the night of the 24 a passenger train on the Toledo, Wa- 
bash & Western road ran into a drove of cattle near Blue 
Mound, D1, throwing the engine and several cars from the 





trac uring the engineman and a passenger. 
Vatly oo the morning of the 8d the rear section of a west- 


——— 
bound coal train on the Baltimore & Ohio road ran into the 


rear of the ng section, which had s' for water at 
Hook, Ma, becekine up several coal eh and tenon. 
ing © wreck over upon the east-bound track. 


minute later an east-bound express came up and struck 
the wreck of the coal hoppers. It was thrown from the track 
and the e m, mat Seqmge end two passenger cars went 
down a bank 26 feet high into the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 


The engineman was caught under the engine and killed, the 
umes, mail agentand seven passengers being hurt, oh of 
em very 


badly. 

On the 4th there wasa collision between two freight trains 
on the Cleveland & layer ay eee near Hanover, O., by 
which both trains were badly 

On the 4th a vel train on the Chicago, Rock Island & 
— ae ow | . Ady A of a stock — was stand- 

ng on the track a () -» damaging engines and 
several cars and injuring one man seriously. Thane was a 
dense fog at the time. 

On the afternoon of the 4th as an engine on the Smyrna 
Branch of the Delaware Railroad was dra out of the yard 
at Smyrna, Del., the pin connecting the throttle lever to the 
valve broke and the fireman, who was running the engine 
found he could not shut off steam. He fompel, leaving tae 
engine alone, and it ran down at great speed to Clayton, 
where it jumped the track on a curve near the depot, wrecking 
itself badly and tearing up the platform. 

On the evening of the 4th the boiler of an engine on the 
are > ood os min, = the yard at ee = 

, Til., des iD e engine, do some damage to ad- 
joining buildings and id 


8 an ss he fireman. 
On the morning of the 5th the baggage car of a train on the 
California Pacific road ran off the track at South Vallejo, Cal. 


On the 5th a o ¢ train on the Hannibal & St. Joseph road 
ran into a wash-out near Meadville, Mo., wr the engine 
and several cars, killing three men who were on the train and 
injuring the engineman. 

On the evening of the 5th, as a train on the Houston & Texas 
Central road was approaching Wilson Creek bridge, near Mc- 
Kinney, Tex., it struck a cow, which threw the sogfne from 
the track, and before the train could be stopped it had run 
upon the trestle on the ties. The trestle gave way and the 
— and ten cars went down into the creek, making a com- 
plete wreck, killing a brakeman, who had been but a few days 
on the road, and seriously injuring the fireman. 

On the night of the 5th, as a special train on the Marietta & 
Cincinnati road having a circus on board was passing over a 
high bridge near Athens, O., it struck a broken switch. All of 
the train passed over safel: but the rear car, which was full of 
employes of the circus, and which was thrown from the track 
but stopped on the bridge, the engineman being promptly sig- 
nalled and the brakes put on. 

Late on the night of the 5th a passenger train on the St. 
Louis, Kansas City & Northern road ran into a wash-out near 
Salisbury, Mo., wrecking several cars, killing Mr. Taussig, 
Treasurer of the company, two children and another passen- 
ger, and injuring 12 others, most of them aay. 6 pas- 
conger killed was in the upper berth of a Pullman car, which 
shut up tightly, smothering him to death, 

On the morning of the 6th a freight trainon the New York 
Central & Hudson River road ran into the rear of another at 
East Rome, N. Y., damaging a car. 

On the evening of the 6th, as a passenger train on the New 
York & Oswego Midland road was near Bloomingburg, N. Y., 
one of the cylinder heads blew out, dela mq Se frain an hour. 

On the evening of the 6th nine cars of a freight train on the 
Chicago & Iowa road were thrown from the track near Sha- 
bona, IIl., eoding the track twelve hours. 

On the night of the 6th a freight train on the Hannibal & 
St. Joseph road was thrown from the track by a wash-out near 
Bucklin, Mo., injuring the engineman. 

On the night of the 6th the engine and two cars of an ex- 

ress train on the Ohio & Mississippi road were thrown from 

he track at Sumner, Ill., by a ulapinced switch, blocking the 
road several hours. 

On the 7th the engine and two cars of a freight train on the 
Peoria, Pekin and Jacksonville road broke through a bridge 
over Panther Creek, near Chandlerville, [ll., the abutments of 
which had been badly washed during a storm. The engine 
and cars went down into the creek and were wrecked, injuring 
the engineman and fireman. 

On the evening of the 8th the engine and two cars of a pas- 
senger train on the Buffalo & Jamestown road were thrown 
from the track in Buffalo, N. Y., by a switch which had been 
purposely misplaced. The engine went into a cattle-guard and 
was badly damaged. 

On the morning of the 9th an express train on the Pennayl- 
vania Railroad was thrown from the track by the breaking of a 
wheel on the engine truck, near Lancaster, Pa. The entire 
train left the track, the engine and two cars going down a 
bank and into an adjoining corn-field, The air-brake reservoir 
is said to have been broken by a large stone just after the 
— left the track, so that the brake could not be applied. 

the 9th six cars of a freight train on the W Valley 
road ran off the track near Walden, N. Y. 

On the 10th, on-the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road, near 
Brighton, Ia., there was a butting collision between a west- 
bound freight and the first section of an east-bound train. 
Both engines and several cars were damaged. 

A few minutes afterwards the second section of the east- 
bound train came up and ran into the wreck, damaging sev- 
eral more cars. 

bout noon on the 11th a passenger train on the Little 
Miami road ran into a freight train on the Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati & a at the crossing of the two roads 
in Columbus, O. Several freight cars were wrecked and a 
baggage car damaged, blocking both roads for a time. 
the afternoon of the 11th a passenger train on the Phila- 
delphia & Reading road ran into the rear of a coal train near 
the Girard Avenue crossing in Philadelphia, damaging the en- 
gine and breaking up several coal cars. 

On the afternoon of the 11th the boiler of an engine on the 
Baltimore & Obio road exploded near Frederick Junction, Md., 
wrecking the engine and killing the engineman and fireman. 
The road was blocked several hours by the wreck. 

Early on the morning of the 12th an express train on the 
Richmond & Danville road was thrown from the track by a 
broken rail ona high bank near Reedy Fork, N. C. The en- 

ne and six cars went down the bank and were al] more or less 

ken ; 13 passengers were seriously hurt, besides a number 
slightly bruised. 
ly on the morning of the 12th a west-bound freight train 
on the New York Central & Hudson River road ran into the 
rear of a prpeoding freight which had stopped to take water at 
Amboy, N. Y., wrecking several cars. 

A few minutes later a third train came up and ran into the 
wreck, piling up an engine and several more cars and making 
a very wreck, There was a thick fog at the time. 

Early on the morning of the 12th a freight train on the New 
York Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad ran into a lot of 
cattle near Torresdale, Pa., throwing three cars from the track. 

The freight engine threw three cows over upon the east- 
bound track and the east-bound express from Washington, 
which came up just at that moment struck them. Six passen- 

er cars were thrown from the track, the trucks being torn out 

under them and the cars were somewhat damaged. The 

mail agent, baggage-master, conductor and one passenger 

were slightly hurt. All three tracks of the road were blocked 
four hours. 





On the morning of the 13th there was a butting collision bx 
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tween two er trains on the Peoria, Pekin & Jacksonville 
road near Hollis Ill., by which both engines were wrecked, 
several cara badly broken, a boy killed and six others badly 
burt. It is said that the south-bound train should have wai 

at Hollis for orders, but did not do so. 

On the evening of the 13th the engine and three cars of a 
passenger train on the Utica Division of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western were thrown from the track bya misplaced 
switch at Hubbardsville, N. Y. The lever had been broken 
and the switch changed without altering the signal. 

On the morning of the 14th, as a freight train on the Boston, 
Clinton, Fitchburg & New Bedford road was backing into the 
depot at Taunton, Mass., four cars broke loose and went off the 
end - fe siding and through the wall of the depot, doing 
mue mage, 

On the morning of the 14th, on the Lehigh Valley road, at 
Hickory Run, Pa., there was a butting collision between a 
freight train and an extra made up of empty er cars. 
Both engines and a number of cars were wrecked. e extra 
was running on the freight train’s time. f 

On the 14th two cars of a mixed train on the Mobile and 
Alabama Grand Trunk road were thrown from the track near 
Chickasabogue Creek, Ala. : 

On the night of the 14th a coal train on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ran into a land slide near Thompsontown, Pa., and 
the engine was upset, five or six cars being piled up on top of 
it and wrecked. The conductor was killed, the engineman and 
fireman badly burt. The track was blocked all night. 

Late on the night of the 14th a freight train on the Vermont 
Central road broke in two near Northfield, Vt., and the rear 
section afterwards ran into the forward one breaking four cars 
badly, two being thrown across the track and two down a high 
bank. A brakeman, who was on top of one of the cars, was 
thrown down the bank and killed. , 
® Very early on the morning of the 15th the meiee of a freight 
train on the pe or ag» & Reading road was thrown from the 
track by a stone which had rolled upon the track at the en- 
trance to the tunnel at East Mahanoy, Pa. 

Very early on the morning of the ibth there was a buttin 
collision between two freight trains on the Pittsburgh, For 
Wayne & Chicago road, near e, O., by which both engines 
were wrecked and a number of cars piled up and badly broken, 
blocking the road nine hours. Three tramps, who were steal- 
ing a ride, were killed and a fourth fatally burt; the engine- 
man and fireman of one of the trains were injured. An order 
had been sent by the train dispatcher to hold the west-bound 
train at Orrville, but was incorrectly transmitted and under- 
stood to mean that the track was clear. 

On the 15th, on the Connecticut & Passumpsic Rivers road, 
near Passumpsic, Vt., there was a butting collision between a 
north-bound passenger and a south-bound freight train by 
which both engines were “wv damaged. 

On the evening of the 15th a parlor car of a train on the 
Great Western Railway was thrown from the track by a broken 
axle near Chatham, Ont., and three passengers were hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 16th a freight train on the 
Michigan Central road ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
near Jackson, Mich., wrecking an engine and six cars. There 
was a thick fog at the time. 

Early on the morning of the 16th a freight train on the Phil- 
adelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore road ran off the track near 
Sharon Hill, Pa., blocking the road a short time. J 

On the morning of the 16th, thirteen cars of a freight train 
on the Chicago, Danville & Vincennes roed were thrown from 
the —_ and wrecked near Hoopston, Ill., by the spreading of 
the rails. 

On the night of the 16th there was a butting collision be- 
tween two freight trainson the Dlinois Midland road, near 
Paris, Ill., by which both engines were badly damaged. 

On the morning of the 17th the engine and three cars of the 
Boston express on the New York Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad were thrown from the track at Bear Swamp, N. J., by 
a broken rail. The engine and cars were badly broken, the 
fireman killed, the baggage-master badly, the engineman and 
a passenger slightly hurt. 

On the 17th as two freight trains on the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis road were going up a ane grade 
near Versailles, O., seven cars broke loose from the forward 
train and ran back into the head of the following one. The en- 
gine and cars were wrecked, two drovers, who were in the 
caboose, killed and a brakeman my ey i 

On the 17th a passenger train on the Atlantic, Mississippi & 
Ohio road ran off the track near Burkeville, Va., damaging the 
engine badly. 

On the evening of the 17th a freight train on the Missouri Pa- 
cific road was thrown from the track near Independence, Mo., 
by a broken rail, wrecking several cars, killing one brakeman 
and injuring another. 

Very early on the morning of the 18th a special train on the 
West Jersey road ran into a wash-out near Camden, N. J 
wrecking the engine and injuring the engineman. 

Early on the morning of the 18th a passenger train on the 
Newark & Elizabeth Tench of the Central ad of New 
Jersey ran into a wash-out near Newark, N.J. Theengine and 
all the cars left the track, the engine being half buried in the 
mud and the cars badly damag Two passengers were hurt. 

On the morning of the 18th a freight train on the Port Royal 
Railroad was thrown from the track and wrecked at Jackson, 
8. C., where some rails had been removed by a party of rioters. 

On the morning of the 18th, as a freight train on the Central 
Pacific road was approaching the pile bridge over Tom Paine’s 
Slough, near Banta,{Cal., the second car was thrown from the 
track by a brake beam, which fell from its place upon the rails. 
The car ran upon the bridge upon the ties and tore down some 
50 feet of it, going down into the water, and the twelve follow- 
ing cars were dragged after it and fell on top of it, filling u 
, the gap in the bridge with a very bad wreck. The engine an 
first car passed over safely and the caboose at the rear end of 
the train also remained on the track. Two tramps, who were 
stealing a ride, were killed. 


On the 18th two cars of a freight train on the Lafayette, Mun- 
ran off 


cie & Bloomin road e track near Frankfort, Ind. 

On the ev of the 18th the e e and three cars of a 
freight train on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific road were 
thrown from the track and wrecked near Joliet, Ill., by a switch 
which had been purposely misplaced. ee eman was 
slightly hurt. 

Early on the morning of the 19th a# a coal train on the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading road was backing down the track at 
Swede’s Ford, Pa., two cars were thrown from the track by a 
misplaced switch, killing a brakeman. 

On the fe egen | of the 19th, the second rection cf a south 
bound freight train on the Louisville & Nashville road ran into 
the rear of the first section, which had stopped to take water 
at Bardstown Junction, Ky., wrecking the engine and seven 
cars and blocking the road some hours. 

On the 19th 
& St. Paul was thrown from the track and sligh amaged by 
a rail which somebody had laid across the track at Whitewater, 


Wis. 

On the night of the 19th, a drunken wiper took 
an engine which was standing in the St. 
Northwestern yard at Alexand 
road. He had not gone far when the engine ran into a flat car, 
wrecking it and damaging itself somewhat. 


8, Keokuk & 


, | by which both engines and a freig: 





badly broken, and the brakeman so hurt that he died the next 


day. 

Early on the morning of the 20th, a freight train on the At- 
lantic 4 Great Western road ran into the rear of a preceding 
freight near Corry, Pa., damaging the engine, wrecking two 
cars, injuring the fireman and blocking the road half a day. 
There was a thick fog at the time. 

On the afternoon of the 20th, there was a butting collision 
between a freight and a construction train on the Burlington, 
Cedar Rapids & Northern road, near Burlington, Ia., by which 
both engines and four cars were badly broken, the fireman 
of the freight killed and the engineman so hurt that he died 
the same night. 

On the evening of the 20th, a mixed train on the Valley 
Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio road struck a bull near Stras- 
burg, Va., and the engine and four freight cars were thrown 
from the track and badly broken. 

On the morning of the 21st a sleeping car of a train on the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis road was thrown from the 
track and wrecked near Hickman, Ky., injuring five pas- 
sengers. 

On the 2ist a freight train on the Chesapeake & Ohio road 
broke in two near Green Springs, Va., and the rear section 
afterwards ran into the first, wrecking 13 cars and injuring 
two brakemen. 

On the afternoon of the 2ist four cars of a freight train on 
the Missouri Pacific road were thrown from the track by the 
spreading of the rails on a curve near Leavenworth, Kan. The 
road was blocked all night. 

Early on the morning of the 22d a train on the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran off the track on a high bank 
near Black Lick, O. The engine and first two cars remained 
on the track, but the rest of the train went down the bank, the 
cars being piled up together in a very bad wreck, some of them 
being completely destroyed. Four passengers were killed, 
three | hurt, 27 seriously injured and a number slightly 
bruised, ¢ train was long and was crowded with passengers 
returning from the Centennial. After a careful investigation 
it was decided that the cause of the accident was the breaking 
of an axle (burned off at the journal) under the first passenger 
car. 

On the morning of the 22d there was a butting collision be- 
tween a Toledo, ad & Warsaw passenger and a Toledo, Wa- 
bash & Western freight on the track used by both roads, near 
Elvaston, Ia. The Wabash — had been stalled on a grade 
near Hamilton, and the Peoria train was ordered at Elvaston 
to run to Hamilton, flagging the freight. Meantime, however, 
the freight had started and was running too fast to stop in time 
when it met the flag. Both engines were damaged and a pas- 
senger slightly hurt. 

On the morning of the 22d a possenger train on the North 
Pennsylvania road ran into the head of a coal train which was 
just going up a siding at Sellersville, Pa., damaging an engine 
and two cars, killing a oome who was stealing a ride and in- 
juring two passengers “— y. 

On the morning of the 22d as a freight engine on the Lehigh 
Valley road was standing on the track at White Haven, Pa., 
while the engineman and fireman got their breakfast, the 
throttle valve was opened in some unexplained way and the 
engine started oft alone. After running several miles it ran 
into the head of a coal train, wrecking both engines and several 
cars and blocking the 10ad some time. 

On the 22d the boiler of the engine of a freight train on the 
Memphis & Charleston road exploded while the train was near 
Grand Junction, Tenn. The engine was demolished, several 
cars badly broken, the engineman killed and the fireman hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 22d the caboose of a way freight 
train on the Erie Railway caught fire when the train was near 
Pond Eddy, Pa., and was entirely destroyed. 

On the afternoon of the 22d a coage & Alton freight train 
ran into a Pekin, Lincoln & Decatur — at the crossing of 
the two roads in Delavan, Ill., threwing the Pekin engine over 
on its side, damaging it badly and injuring the engineman. 

On the evening of the 22d a passenger train on the Michigan 
Central road ran into the rear of a freight which was stalled 
ona heavy grade near Three Oaks, Mich., wrecking several 
cars. The engineman and fireman of the passenger both jump- 
ed and were hurt. The freight conductor claimed that the 
passenger train was following him so closely that there was 
no time to send back a signal. 

On the 23d a sleeping car of a train on the St. Louis & South- 
eastern road ran off the track near Madisonville, Ky. 

On the morning of the 24th an extra train of empty _ 
compte cars was thrown from the track by a wash-out at [ron 
Hill, Del., on the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore road. 
The engine and three cars were damaged. 

On the morning of the 24th, on the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis road, in Indianapolis, Ind., there 
was a butting collision between a apog. wd anda freight train 

t car were damaged, 
On the night of the 24th a freight train on the Atlantic & 
North Carolina road ran into a &P where a culvert had been 
washed out near Goldsboro, N. ©., and was badly wrecked. 

On the morning of the 25th a car of a freight train on the 
Erie Railway ran off the track at Ridgewood, N. J., delaying 
trains some time. 

On the 25th a passenger train on the St. Louis and South- 
eastern road was thrown from the track by the spreading of the 
— near Hendersonville, Ky. The engine was badly dam- 
aged. 

Son the afternoon of the 25th a south-bound train on the North 

Pennsylvania road ran into the head of a north-bound local 

train which was just backing into a siding at Abington, Pa. 

= engineman of the south-bound train jumped and was 
urt. 

On the evening of the 25th, on the Montpelier & Wells River 
track in Montpelier, Vt., there was a butting collision between 
a Wells River mixed train and a passenger train of the Mont- 
pelier & White River road. Both engines and several cars 
were damaged and the engineman of the White River train 
was pills hurt. The accident was caused by a misplaced 
switch. 

On the night of the 26th a freight train on the Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati & St. Louis road ran over a misplaced switch an 
into the rear of a passenger train standing on a siding at 
Richmond, Ind. The engineman jumped and was badly hurt. 

On the afternoon of the 27th, as a passenger train on the 
Utica & Black River road was approaching the Snugsboro cut, 
near Lyons Falls, N. Y., the engine struck a horse, which ran 
upon the track immediately in front of it. The engine left the 
track and ran down the bank, turning over on its side at the 
bottom. The baggage and one passenger car left the track 
also, but remained on the ties, the coupling of the tender 
having broken. The engineman and fireman were badly 
bruised and cut. 

On the afternoon of the 27th a train on the Lake Shore & 


, the engine of a train on the Caicngo,aiimanil Michigan Southern road ran off the track near Ashtabula, O., 


at a place where some trackmen had taken out arail for repairs 
and failed to put out a signal in time. 
On the night of the 27th a freight train on the New Jersey 


sion of | Division of the Lehigh Valley road ran over some horses near 


Neshanic, N. J.,and a car was thrown from the track and 


Mo., and started down the | wrecked. 


On the morning of the 28th two cars of a freight train on the 
Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore & Ohio were thrown 
e track bya broken wheel near Point of Rocks, Md., 


On the morning of the 28th, as an express train on the Erie 


Early on the of the 20th, the engine and four cars | from 
of an express on the Canada Southern road were thrown | blocking the road several hours, 
from the track on a high embankment near Tilsonburg, Ont. 
where th of a rail an 


out the 
hained it back out of position, The engine and cars were|® misplaced switch and 





Railway was entering the ay at Salamanca, N. Y., it ran over 
to the rear of a coal train standing 





on a siding. The engine and several cars were wrecked and 
the fireman hurt. : 

On the afternoon of the 28th a passenger train on the Port- 
land & panes road struck a cow on the track near Cum- 
berland, Me., and the engine was thrown from the track and 
badly wrecked, the engineman being severely scalded. 

On the evening of the 28th three cars of a freight train on 
the Providence & Worcester road ran off the track in Valley 
Falls, R. I., blocking the track all night. 

On the night of the 28th a special train on the Rensselaer 
& Saratoga road, having a political club on board, was thrown 
from the track by a misplaced switch near Ballston, N.Y. The 
switch is said to have been porpesey set wrong. 

Very early on the morning of the 29th a freight train on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad ran into the rear of a preceding freight 
at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., damaging the engine and ca- 
boose and injuring a brakeman. 

Very early on the morning of the 29th three cars of a freight 
train on the Pennsylvania Railroad ran off the track near East 
Newark, N. J., delaying trains three hours. 

On the 29th six cars of a freight train on the St. Louis & 
Southeastern road were thrown from the track and wrecked 
near Madisonville, Ky., by the spreading of the rails. 

On the afternoon of the 29th, as a pee train on the 
Keokuk & Des Moines road was crossing a trestle at Yellow 
Banks, Ia., one of the driving axles broke close to the hub of 
the wheel. The wheel ran off to one side of the road, leaving 
the engine on the track. 

Early on the morning of the 30th a coal train on the New 
York Central & Hudson River broke in two near Pittsford, N. 
¥., and the rear section afterwards ran into the forward one, 
wrecking three coal dumps. 

On the afternoon of the 30th a mixed train on the Anderson, 
Lebanon & St. Louis road ran over a cow near Anderson, Ind., 
throwing the engine and several freight cars from the track. 

On the afternoon of the 30th a coal car broke loose on a high 
siding on the Baltimore & Ohio road, in Baltimore, and ran 
down upon the main track just in front of a passenger train, 
The ya train struck and wrecked it, damaging the en- 
gine slightly. 

On the evening of the 30th a train on the Western & Atlantic 
road was thrown from the track near Chattanooga, Tenn., by a 
switch which had been purposely misplaced. The engine and 
tender were nearly upset and the engineman and fireman 
slightly hurt. 

This is a total of 106 accidents, whereby 41 persons were 
killed and 133injured. Twonty-three accidents caused the death 
of one or more persons, 25 caused injury but not death, while 58 
or 54.7 per cent. of the whole resulted in no injury serious 
enough to be recorded. 


These accidents may be classified as to their nature and 

causes as follows: 

COLLISIONS: 
Rear collisions 
Butting collisions .. 
Crossing collisions. . 
Unexplained 










DERAILMENTS: 
Unexplained 


CREEES OR CEROK 2000 ccccccccscvesces coccceccevcccccecoccecoces 
WOES covcccccccecccce ccccecesescccccccecenoceccesceseses 
Misplaced switch 
Spreading of rails... 






Broken rail...... 
Broken wheel........ 
Broken axle.......... 

Accidental obstruction 


rere a ote 00000600000 e060 ceceee 
Rail removed for repairs 
Malicious obstruction 
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Na 5.0 50tsh0sn 9 6i6deccensececesseestses 
Cylinder head blown out 
Car burned while run 





Five collisions were caused by fog, four by trains breaking in 
two, three by mistakes in or failure to give orders, three by mis- 
placed switches, two by runaway engines and one by a car run- 
ning out of a siding. Five switches were purposely misplaced, 
making eight cases of train wrecking in all. The broken bridge 
recorded failed on account of the washing of the abutments. 
Twenty-eight accidents are traced directly to defect or failure 
of road or equipment. 

As compared with September, 1875, there is a decrease of 10 
in the number of accidents, of 9 in that of killed and and of 49 
in that of injured. September would seem to be an unusually 
dangerous month. 

The number of accidents is large, much above the average 
and the highest recorded for the year, with one exception. The 
number of killed and injured is also greater than in any month 
for a year past. Collisions are in unusual proportion, especial- 
ly butting collisions, and the accounts indicate a want of care 
in using and loeking out for signals. The number occurring 
during fogs seem to indicate that torpedo signals are not in 
such general use as they should be. It is noticeable that the 
method of train-wrecking is growing gradually more scientific, 
if the word can be so used. The wrecker no longer makes & 
clumsy pile of ties or puts a rail across the track ; he misplaces 
a switch, carefully removing a pin so that the signal remains 
unchanged, or he removes a fish-plate and fastens the end of a 
rail out of place. The railroad has its revenge, perhaps, for 
the number of “‘ tramps, who were stealing a ride,” recorded as 
killed or injured is quite considerable. 

For the year ending with September the record is as follows : 

No. of accidents. Killed. Injured. 
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The averages per day for the month were 3.58 accidents, 1.87 
killed and 4.43 injured ; for the year they were 2.61 accidents, 
0.60 killed and 2.57 injured. The averages for the month ste 
thus all much above those for the year. The average 
ties per accident for the month were 0,387 killed and 1.256 in- 





jured ; for the year they were 0.280 killed and 0.984 injured. 
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